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6—July 18 


FIRST SEMESTER 


Faculty Meeting at 10 a.m. 
Registration of Freshmen 9 a.m. 
Registration of Upperclassmen 9 a.m. 
Organization of classes. 

Founder’s Day. 


Thanksgiving recess begins Wednesday, 


November 28, 4:45 p.m.; ends Monday, 
December 3, 8 a.m. 

Christmas recess begins Friday, December 
21, 4:45 p.m.; ends Wednesday, January 2, 


8 a.m. 


First semester examinations begin; exam- 
inations end February 1, 1935. 
First semester ends. 


SECOND SEMESTER 


Second semester begins. Registration of 
all classes. 

Organization of Classes. 

Baster recess begins Friday, April 19, 4:45 
p.m.; ends Tuesday, April 23, 8 a.m. 
Honors Day. 

Second semester examinations begin; ex- 
aminations end Friday, May 31. 
Baccalaureate Service. 

Class Day. 

Seventieth Annual Commencement. 
Summer School, 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


Location 


Shaw University, an institution of higher learning for Negroes, 
is located near the heart of Raleigh, North Carolina. The college 
is within easy walking distance of the Post Office, the State 
Library, and the shopping center of Raleigh. An exceedingly 
bracing and healthful climate makes this city an ideal place for 
residence and study. 


Shaw University Campus comprises about twenty-five acres 
of land, and is noted for its beauty and its rich historical 
associations. 


History 


Shaw University was founded in December 1865 when a theologi- 
cal class was formed in the old Guion Hotel situated where the 
State Museum now stands. This class was formed by Dr. Henry 
Martin Tupper who was honorably discharged from the Union 
army after serving for three years as a private and as a 
chaplain. On October 10, 1865, Doctor Tupper settled in Raleigh 
with his bride, Mrs. Sarah B. Tupper, and in December organized 
the class which was to develop into Shaw University. 


Shortly after the formation of the theological class, Dr. 
Tupper saw the need of expansion of his activities. With $500 
which he had saved while in the army, he purchased a lot at 
the corner of Blount and Cabarrus Streets and there erected a 
two-storied wooden structure. With the help of a few faithful 
followers, he constructed this building from timber prepared 
from trees that they themselves had felled in the forests. The 
Raleigh Institute, as it was called, was one of the largest struc- 
tures of its kind in the city. 

In 1870 the present site of Shaw was purchased. It was then 
called the General Barringer Estate. In 1871 a building was 
begun on this land and when in 1872 it was finished it was 
named Shaw Hall in honor of Mr. Elijah Shaw who gave the 
largest single contribution ( $8,000) toward its erection. At the 
same time the name of the school was changed to Shaw Col- 
legiate Institute. This remained until 1873 when the school was 
chartered and incorporated under the name of Shaw University. 

Meanwhile another building had been erected for the purpose 
of housing the girls who were seeking educational advantages 
at Shaw Collegiate Institute. This building was started in 1873 
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and was called Estey Hall in honor of Mr. Jacob Estey who con- 
tributed generously toward its erection. There followed a period 
of continued expansion and success for Shaw University. 

In 1893, the founder, Dr. Tupper, died and Dr. Charles Francis 
Meserve was elected to the presidency. During his presidency 
many advances were made. The old Barringer mansion was 
converted into an administration building now known as Meserve 
Hall. Other buildings were erected during his term of office. 
A modern central heating plant was installed, and all of the old 
buildings were improved and modernized. Dr. Meserve retired 
in 1919 and there followed him on January 1, 1920 Dr. Joseph 
Leishman Peacock who served as president for eleven years. 

The administration of Dr, Peacock saw the further advance- 
ment of Shaw, the most notable addition in the line of equip- 
ment being the erection of the Science Building in 1925. 

In 1931 a signal event occurred in the history of Shaw University. 
In the place of Dr. Peacock, William Stuart Nelson, Shaw’s first 
Negro president, was elected by the board of trustees. This 
event marked a high point in the history of Shaw and also in 
the history of Negro education. 

Since the foundation of the University, more than 10,000 
young men and women have come within its walls and have been 
trained in heart, mind, and hand. Today they are centers of 
helpful influence in nearly every state in the union, and in some 
foreign countries. 

Shaw University possesses an endowment of $350,000 and 
is supported through its endowment, the General Baptist Con- 
vention of North Carolina, alumni and friends. It was formerly 
supported in part by the American Baptist Home Mission Society. 


Objectives 


The University seeks to accomplish the following objectives: 
to offer an environment in which students of a certain preliminary 
preparation may be aided in their further intellectual, cultural and 
character development and consequent preparation for the 
most adequate possible adjustment to their future social environ- 
ment; to provide preparation for elementary and high school 
teaching and for the Christian ministry; to provide pre-profes- 


sional training for those who plan to pursue the study of medicine, 
dentistry, law and other professions. 


Buildings and Grounds 


Shaw University campus extends east to west from South 
Wilmington Street to South Blount Street, and from North to 
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South from East South Street to Smithfield Street. In all there 
are about twenty-five acres of ground. 


The Athletic field, dedicated in 1924, furnishes a splendid 
ground for athletic contests. 


There are ten brick buildings on the campus. 


Shaw Hall, erected in 1871 and named in honor of Elijah 
Shaw, is a building of four stories, comprising a dormitory for 
men, fraternity and Y. M. C. A. rooms, and the Y. M. C. A. 
store. Shaw Hall occupies the center of the campus. 


Estey Hall, erected in 1873-74, was named in honor of Jacob 
Estey. It is a four-story brick building, houses 150 women 
students, and contains reception rooms and a laundry. 


Greenleaf Hall was erected in 1879 and named in honor of 
Mr. O. H. Greenleaf. It contains the University Chapel and the 
Dining Hall. 


Convention Hall, erected in 1881, was named in honor of the 
Baptist State Convention of North Carolina. It was formerly 
the home of the Medical students but is now used by the theologi- 
cal students. It also contains classrooms for the theological 
department. 


The Leonard Building was formerly the Leonard Medical Build- 
ing. It was built in 1871 and is now used for classrooms and 
offices. 


Meserve Hall, formerly the Barringer Mansion and later the 
Administration Building, was erected in 1896. It contains the 
President’s home, rooms for teachers, Business Manager’s office, 
and the President’s office. This building was named Meserve Hall 
in recognition of the services of President Meserve. 


A Central Hot-Water Heating Plant was erected in 1902. It 
was the gift of Mr. John D. Rockefeller. It furnishes all build- 
ings except Tupper Memorial Gymnasium with heat. 


The Tupper Memorial Gymnasium was erected as Tupper 
Memorial Building in 1906. It was named in honor of Shaw’s 
founder, Dr. Henry Martin Tupper. It serves admirably the 
purposes of the Department of Physical Education. 


Library Hall was formerly the hospital building and was erected 
in 1910. It is situated off the main campus on South Wilmington 
Street and contains the Library and the Home Economics Depart- 
ment. Through the generosity of an Alumnus the portion of 
this building used for the Library proper has been redecorated 
and enlarged to the extent that the reading room has been doubled 
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in size. Through this Alumnus the Library receives at intervals 
additional books and equipment. 


Science Hall was erected in 1925 at a cost of $90,000. It 
was the gift of the General Education Board. It has excellent 
equipment for the departments of Chemistry, Biology and 
Physics, and contains numerous classrooms. The equipment of 
this building gives to Shaw University as good facilities as may 
be found in any college of its size in the South. The offices 
of the Dean and the Registrar and the offices of the various in- 
structors are located in the Science Building. 


Teachers’ Homes. Four houses on Blount Street just off the 
campus have been fitted up for the accommodation of members 
of the faculty. 


Dormitory Facilities 
Estey Hall is the young women’s dormitory. Every effort is 
made to give to this dormitory the atmosphere of a Christian 
home. Estey hall is under the supervision of the Dean of 
Women. A matron and a registered nurse also reside here and 
assist the Dean of Women in their respective capacities. 


In Estey Hall there are two cheerful parlors, one for students 
and one for teachers. Here young women students may receive 
and entertain their guests. There are also music rooms, guest 
rooms, the Y. W. C. A. store, a hospital ward, and, in the base- 
ment, a laundry which is open to the women students. 

Estey furnishes accommodations for approximately 150 young 
women and is a center of campus life. 


Shaw Hall is the home of the college young men. It is 
under the supervision of the Dean of Men assisted by a matron 
who attempts to bring something of a home like atmosphere to 
the dormitory. There are rooms set aside for each of the 
national fraternities, and these along with the Y. M. C. A. room 
furnish social centers that make dormitory life more pleasant. 
There is a radio in each of the fraternity rooms. 


A hospital ward makes it possible to look after the comfort 
of the sick. 


Shaw Hall is adequate for the accommodation of about 100 
young men. 


Convention Hall. This is the home of the Theological students. 
This hall provides both classrooms and a home for this group 
of students. 

All of the dormitories are heated by a central heating plant 


so that comfort and healthful conditions are assured throughout 
the year. | 
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Student Organizations 


Shaw University furnishes ample scope for individual expres- 
sion on the part of its students outside of the classroom. 
Participation in a wide variety of extra-curricular activities is 
made possible by the existence of various organizations on the 
campus. 


Alpha Omicron Honor Society. This society was organized in or- 
der that interest might be stimulated in scholarship. Juniors and 
Seniors, who have shown by their scholarship, character, and leader- 
ship, such ability that they deserve honorable recognition, are eligi- 
ble for membership. The Juniors who become members of this 
society must have completed at least 80 semester hours of work, and 
not more than 95 semester hours. In this work they must have 
acquired a general average of at least 90 per cent. The Seniors 
must have completed at least 112 semester hours and acquired a 
general average of at least 85 per cent. Newly elected members will 
be presented publicly during the month of April. The society has 
an official emblem (a key) by which the members may be known. 


The Athletic Association. All members of the student body 
are members of this organization by virtue of their payment of 
annual athletic fees. The association is under the direction of 
the Director of Physical Education and it promotes and en- 
courages all forms of athletics, both Intramural and Inter- 
collegiate. 


The Shaw Players. The Shaw Players, organized in 1931, is 
the University Dramatic club. The club encourages interest in 
dramatics and presents several plays during the course of the 
school year. 


Tau Sigma Rho. This fraternity fosters debating between 
classes and colleges. Intercollegiate debating is one of the 
features of college life at Shaw. Tau Sigma Rho has as its 
adviser some member of the English department. 


The Shaw Journal. The student publication, The Shaw Uni- 
versity Journal, is an important factor in the college life, giving as 
it does opportunity for the expression of student talent and 
opinion. The Journal is managed exclusively by the students 
with a faculty adviser. 


The Theological Fraternity is sponsored by the students of this 
department. The object of this society is to promote Christian 
ideals and service. Weekly meetings are held to promote ef- 
ficiency in public speaking and debating and to exchange ideas, 
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A yearly public meeting is held, at which time there is a 
program dealing with the ministry. 


Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. OC. A. Branches of the Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Christian Associations are very active 
on the campus and serve toward making the religious atmosphere 
of the college a wholesome, healthful one. The Y. M. C. A. 
has set aside for it a special room in Shaw Hall, which serves 
as a meeting place for the young men. The Y. W. C. A. activi- 
ties are carried on in Estey Hall. 


Hayes-Fleming Student Volunteer Society. This is a religious 
society which has for its object the study of missions. The so- 
ciety meets at regular intervals during the school year. 


Musical Organizations. Music is an important feature in the 
college life at Shaw. Various organizations offer opportunity 
for extra-curricular activities in that field. Students are 
entitled to try out for the five musical organizations. They 
are The Choral Society, The University Choir, The Male Chorus, 
The Male Quartet, and The Women’s Quintette. Two important 
features of the activities of these organizations are the frequent 
broadcasting over WPTF and the giving of concerts throughout 
the State and in other parts of the country. 


National Fraternities 


Two national Greek letter fraternities have chapters on the 
campus. 


Omega Psi Phi is represented by the Delta Psi chapter. 


Phi Beta Sigma is represented by the Iota chapter. 


Both of these fraternities are under the supervision of the 
University. : 


Clubs. Various departments have organized clubs in the 
interest of special subjects taught at Shaw. The following such 
clubs hold meetings from time to time: The Science Club, 
The French Club, The German Club, The Home Economics Club, 
The History and Political Science Club and The Pestalozzi Club. 


EXPENSES 


The rates for 1934-35 will be as follows: 


Mrition (ber Semester ) 2.5. sc.cses.ne- 0p feeateeee ee atu ENOL Corn $32.50 
ATOSASEM AION CDOT cy CAI, ) eee tee ret eee nceenere cen ece came teers seeraeneoe $5.00 
TAGIICEIG MEIC OM DOTIY CEI) eo rre acc castes ee eats seston ede teeeeeneeseeet= 7.50 
@oncerteandslecture, (Der YCar) sees ceee see see eee ee 1.50 
Library Fee (per year)..........-.----------- URAL A AER RENE ee Aa Lt 1.50 
edd CamPHICOM (DCT. VCMT) ssctee occ e oe eee eae eae nee oe ces nese seen 2.00 
Shaw University Journal (per year).............-.----------------- 1.50 19.00 
Vie WW COL, ANG, LSS) (GSS T CO OT 0) Jee yee ne ee eee erence ec eee 1.50 
Laundry Fee (boarding women only)...........--.------------------------+ 2.50 


MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES 


Graduation Fee (payable by Seniors before final Examina- 


TAO) occa nce eee ete Ba ae eee i A eee ac eroanrr tee Pe 5.00 
Practice Teaching Fee (Seniors only).........----..-------------------- 7.50 
Delinguent Examinations (for each subject) -..............-...----- 1.00 
Music: Instrumental, piano or violin (four lessons per 

MA OOEL UL, ester cess toes cc cacendechasuencsnneecst-cavetenstestens-nsontatesesanepannarcaers® 3.00 
Vocal instruction (four lessons per month).................-.--.------ 3.00 
Use of piano, per MONKCD.........-...--------------s--c-ece-eeeeeeeecenenteeteeteeeees 50 
Late Registration (per day, maximum charge $5.00) See 1.00 
Transcript Fee (after one transcript is issued )...................-. 1.00 
Board, room rent, heat, light, water, payable in advance 

first day of each calendar month..............-------------------------- 20.00 


Laboratory Fees Payable First of Each Semester 


BIOLOGY 
General Biology  ....-------------------c--s-csceccerceceseeenenceceeneetennennennenennnsananes $ 5.00 
General Botany ...........---------------:---s-nc-cescensreeneenceenecensensannecnanscnncnccancs 5.00 
General ZOGlOgy ...---------------c---e-n-ececeseeceseeceeeecenenceccenenerennenencnenscsneces 5.00 
Invertebrate ZOGlOY  ....-.--------------------ceeeseeeeece cece erences 5.00 
Human Physiology.........--------------------c-cccecseerereseseene cscs ceceatncerenenennnnans 3.50 
General Bacteriology  ...-----------------------:-ccereeeeecereceeecererereee serene 5.00 
Comparative Anatomy. .......---------------sscscsesscecrccererenentenecenereseatencnenenes 5.00 
PIMDryology ..u...---------r-n-n-n-n-eseenereneneeeneeeneeessneneensernscnnanantascenenscscsesseaenans 3.50 
PHYSICS 
Introductory Physics ...---.-.-.--------------n-s---c-cresrneccosesoresoeneencecscsenenes $ 5.00 
General: PH ySiCs © 2o- sehr nee cnn neste retort oars 5.00 
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Advanced’ General Pry SiGe esis oes ee oer eee See $ 5.00 
Hlectronm Theoryis £2)42 0 Seg ee le eae ea See eee cae 5.00 
Radioactivity eek ek ee Be ae Ne ee cc Ra ee 5.00 
FROUSEH OLA MRED ysis Tere ae ee ee ee 4.00 
CHEMISTRY 
Elementary, General (Chemisty 2s eee $ 5.00 
Inorganic? Chemistryiy esc ae  ee e  ee 5.00 
Qualitative Wimorganic) CANAL Sissi ee e 6.00 
Quantitative! Inorzanic— Analysismers = ee eee 6.00 
Physical ;GHSm i Sty yee ere 5.00 
Organic Chemistry) ge. a ee ee 6.00 
Househ olan Chemisty yo see eee ee eee ee 6.00 
Breakage (deposited) each semestet.......................2-.----0000------ 1.00 
FG: LOD OSTt iis. ais a ik ae ES VEN CLINI Esc UR aE 50 
Home Economics 
He Hn L0 33.040) (each wsemesten ) casita are ees eee euee nee $ 2.00 
Ht 105, 1065) 2050 (eachmsemesten)) siete enn 4.00 
EIS By 1. 02282,0250314 mea Chasen estel)) sim aaaenee 5 areen inn mene 4.00 
HH 3 037304 5 (ea che senvester) sae messiness ee 5.00 


Breakage return fee must be called for before the end of the 
second semester. 

About fifteen dollars will be needed for books the first 
Semester. It will save delay and the expense of sending home 
if the students bring the money and deposit it in the office when 
they register. 

Monthly charges are due the first day of each calendar month. 
No student will be admitted to classes or permitted to engage in 
any college activity after the 10th until satisfactory arrangements 
have been made with the Business Office. 

No rebate on board bills is given for less than two weeks’ 
absence. 

No student will be admitted to an examination in any de- 
partment of the institution who has not paid all charges due. 

No student will be given a transcript to another institution 
until all bills due the University are paid. 

The right is reserved to change any charges named, if the 
cost of operation makes it necessary. 

Annual charges are for the entire school session or any frac- 
tional part thereof. 

All money sent for school expenses should be by postoffice 


money order, express order, or certified check, and should be 
made payable to “Shaw University.” 
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If a student is suspended or expelled, no refund will be 
allowed. 

The tuition charge for special students who are not permitted to 
carry more than 11 hours a week, is $2.25 per semester hour. 
No reduction, however, will be made in the case of a student 
who registers for full work and later finds it necessary by no 
fault of the College to drop a course. 

Any student carrying more than 18 hours per week will be 
charged for extra hours at the rate of $2.25 per semester hour. 


CANCELLATION OF CHARGES FoR STUDENTS WHO WITHDRAW 


A student who withdraws of his own accord within the first 
two weeks of any semester will not be charged tuition and will 
be required to pay only the registration fee plus board. 

A student who remains longer than two weeks will be required 
to pay all fees. Tuition will be paid for that portion of the 
time he or she has attended classes at the rate of $2.00 per week 
or until within one month from the end of a semester, after which 
time the entire tuition will be payable. 


The office maintains a student deposit account where students 
may leave their money and draw it out as occasion requires. 
Every student is urged to make use of the student deposit to 
insure safety. 


GENERAL UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 


The dining room will be open for dinner September 16. 

Each student much bring one pillow, three pillow-cases, four 
sheets for single beds, table napkins, napkin ring, and towels, - 
marked with full name of owner. 

Students will be requested to leave the University when in the 
judgment of the Administration their health, scholarship, conduct, 
or spirit makes it desirable. 

No young women students will be permitted to live outside of 
the dormitory with any person or persons unless the students 
be close blood relatives to the persons with whom they take 
residence, unless special permission is given by the Dean of Women. 


Religious Services 


Chapel services are held daily at 12:00 except Saturday. On 
Sunday Vesper services are held 4:30 p.m.-5:30 p.m. All resident 
students are required to attend these services. No resident student 
absent from these services, except when excused for good reason, 
can be a candidate for any honor, prize, gratuity, or scholarship. 

City students will be welcome at all services and are required 
to attend the daily chapel exercises. 


Medical Care 


Whenever possible a student’s teeth and eyes should be examined 
and put in order before one enters college. 

A physician is called in ease of necessity. The first visit is paid 
for by the University. All other visits are paid for by the student. 

In case of serious illness, parents or guardians will be promptly 
notified. 


A registered nurse is in residence to care for the sick. 


Library 


A well equipped and attractive library, consisting of more than 
13,000 books, is located in Library Hall. It is supervised by a 
competent librarian who aids the students in their reference work 
and guides them in their general reading. Magazines and daily 
and weekly newspapers provide ample means for the information 
of students on current events. It is the aim of the Administration 
to make the library one of great usefulness in the education of 
the students in technical knowledge and general culture. 
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Scholarships and Prizes 


The following prizes are offered in the College of Arts and 
Sciences: 

1. The Omicron Chapter of the Zeta Phi Beta sorority gives 
an annual scholarship prize of $32.50. The prize is awarded to 
that woman student who, in the opinion of the faculty, merits 
the privileges afforded by this gift. The recipient must be a 
native of Raleigh and entering the sophomore class next fall. 

In addition to superior moral standards, the recipient must 
show exceptional intellectual ability, making a grade of at least 
25 points above the passing mark. 

2. A scholarship of $32.50 is awarded the student whose record 
during the Junior year shall be the highest above B in all studies. 
For the Junior prize, the student must be (1) without condition 
in all his work; (2) loyal to the University life and spirit; (3) a 
student of three years standing at Shaw. 

3. A scholarship of $32.50 is awarded the student whose record 
during the Sophomore year shall be the highest above B in all 
studies. For the Sophomore prize, the student must be (1) with- 
out condition in all his work; (2) loyal to the University life 
and spirit; (3) a student of two years’ standing at Shaw. 

4. A scholarship of $32.50 is awarded the student whose record 
during the Freshman year’ shall be the highest above B in all 
studies. For the Freshman prize, the student must be (1) with- 
out condition in all his work; (2) loyal to the University life 
and spirit. 

6. A special prize of $25 is offered by some friends in the 
State for that student who shall excel in creative composition 
bearing on the Negro. 

7, The Iota Chapter of the Phi Beta Sigma Fraternity offers 
a prize of $10 to the student of the University making the 
highest average in Biology 102. 

8 The Delta Psi Chapter of the Omega Psi Phi Fraternity 
offers a gold prize to the student of the Freshman class who 
submits the best essay on the achievement of some Negro man 
or woman. The contest is conducted in the fall in connection 
with the observance of Achievement Week. 

9. The Science Club of Shaw University offers a gold prize, 
open to all Freshmen, to the student making the highest average 
in Chemistry. 

10. The Emily Morgan prize of $5 is awarded to the student 
who makes the highest grade in Educational Statistics, 
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11. The Beta Phi Chapter of the Omega Psi Phi Fraternity offers 
a prize of $10 on ‘the next year’s expenses of the young man 
in the Freshman class who best exemplifies the four cardinal 
principles of the Fraternity: Manhood, Scholarship, Perseverance, 
and Uplift. 

12. The Shaw Club of Reidsville, North Carolina, offers an an- 
nual prize of $5 to that student who maintains the highest average 
in Sociology. 


13. Le Cercle Francais offers an annual prize of $5 to that stu- 
dent who in French shall write the best original short story 
of not more than five hundred words. Faculty members of the 
French Department will make the award upon the basis of 
originality of idea and accuracy in the use of idiomatic French. 


Student Self Help 


For a limited number of enterprising students work on the 
campus is available. Work for other deserving students is ob- 
tained whenever possible in the city. Students who desire this 
assistance should file in the office of the Registrar application 
for admission to the University as well as application for work. 


THE COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Entrance Requirements 

Written applications should be made and forwarded in ad- 
vance. A transcript signed by the president or principal of 
the school last attended, containing a full record of the subjects 
pursued by the student, with the time devoted to each, and his 
standing in the same, must be sent to the Registrar of the College 
before the student registers. No student will be admitted with- 
out a transcript. Application blanks will be furnished on re- 
quest and should be properly filled out and returned promptly. 

Applicants may be admitted to the College of Arts and Sciences 
in two ways: 


(1) By presenting a certificate of graduation from an ac- 
credited high school. 


(2) By passing a college entrance examination. Students who 
have graduated from non-accredited high schools are permitted 
to enter in this manner. 

Fifteen acceptable units of high school work must be presented 
as entrance credit, distributed as follows: 


ET EERE a a an ae 4 
Foreign Language .........------------------c-ecsceecc cece ccereete eens ecenenscenasnsneances 2 
PTISCOT GiB can cacec nano eee ra sence eee sete chen an dec nam enneennah nugiens rtontsncnacnaarasenarcendas 1 
Mathematics: ..-.-.c.-c--c-cccce-cceccneenencneeeceeenecnanestcteecnsnnannnececnansccocesenasenecsananee 2 
Sete aVe(e\ pameee ae pe nt oe ee ane oe ee pacer er Hota pe oC eer eta 1 
PET OCI VS) cc eee ses esc reaecct eeSe ra es Beene reso ops en ceeaneuane cnvearenset yc anger eansc seine 5 


Electives may be taken from subjects described below, and 
other subjects, to a limited amount, offered in accredited high 
schools. 

Students conditioned in more than two subjects will not be 
admitted. No quantitative conditions are allowed. In other 
words, no student can enter college with less than fifteen units 
of approved high school work, though there may be a deficiency 
of two units in some of the particular requirements. All con- 
ditions must be made up by the end of the first semester of the 
Sophomore year. 

No entrance credit will be given for less than two units in 
any foreign language unless further work is done in college. 
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Definition of a Unit 


A unit represents a year’s study in any subject in a secondary 
school, consisting approximately of a quarter of a full year’s work. 


A four-year secondary school curriculum should be regarded 
as representing not more than sixteen units of work. This 
statement assumes that the length of the school year is from 
36 to 40 weeks, that a period is from 40 to 60 minutes in length, 
and that the study is pursued for 4 or 5 periods a week; — 
a satisfactory year’s work in any subject cannot be accomplished 
in less than 120 sixty-minute hours or their equivalent. Schools 
organized on any other than a 4-year basis can, nevertheless, 
estimate their work in terms of this unit. 


(Above statement was formulated by National Conference Com- 
mittee on Standards of Colleges and Secondary Schools.) 


Subjects Accepted for Admission 
Biology 


1. General Biology. A study of typical animals and plants. 
Laboratory drawings must be presented in an accurate and 
neatly-kept notebook, with all parts of drawings properly labeled. 
One unit. 


2. Botany. A study of typical plants. All other requirements 
are the same as for General Biology. One unit. 


3. Zodlogy. A study of typical animal forms. All other re- 
quirements are the same as for General Biology. One unit. 


Chemistry 


Elementary Chemistry. Standard elementary textbooks should 
include: (1) The theories underlying general chemical trans- 
formations. The topics covered in the classroom should ac- 
quaint the student with the metals and non-metals, the idea of 
valence, and the laws of gases. (2) Individual laboratory work 
covering at least forty experiments. The laboratory work should 
be selected in such a manner that it illustrates the principles 
outlined in the theory. A laboratory notebook containing the ex- 
periments performed is required. One unit. (In cases where no 
laboratory work accompanies the course one-half unit will be 
given.) 

English 


There should have been such drill in composition as would be 
represented by the writing of one or two short papers every 
week. While the reading selections would naturally cover a 
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wide range, at least fifteen classics should have been studied 
with more than usual care. These must include three plays by 
Shakespeare (preferably The Merchant of Venice, Julius Caesar, 
and Macbeth) ; three standard novels, preferably The Last of the 
Mohicans, A Tale of Two Cities, and Silas Marner; four long 
poems, such as would be represented by Milton’s earlier poems, 
Scott’s The Lady of the Lake, Coleridge’s The Ancient Mariner, 
and Tennyson’s Idylls of the King (four selections); and five 
standard classics in prose, such as Franklin’s Autobiography, 
Addison and Steele’s The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, Burke’s 
Speech on Conciliation with America, Irving’s The Sketch Book, 
and Macaulay’s Hssay on Johnson. Of these several classics at 
least four—Milton’s poems, Macbeth, Burke’s Speech, and 
Macaulay’s Hssay—must be studied with unusual intensiveness. 
In general these requirements may be met by the judicious use 
of the Greenlaw-Miles Literature and Life series. Attention is 
called to the fact that all students, however admitted to the 
Freshman class, are required to pass a special examination in 
English; and, however accurate in subject-matter, no paper will 
be considered satisfactory if it is seriously defective in grammar, 
spelling, punctuation, or other essentials of good usage. Four 
units. 
French 


1. Elementary French... Should include careful drill in pro- 
nunciation, the rudiments of grammar, many easy exercises de- 
signed to familiarize the student with French idioms and verb 
usages; the reading of from 100 to 150 pages of easy French 
prose and the reproduction of selections read in idiomatic Eng- 
lish; writing from dictation. One unit. 


2. Elementary French. A continuation of the grammar work 
of the previous year, with emphasis upon irregular verb forms; 
200 to 300 pages of easy modern prose should be read, dictation 
and conversation. One unit. 


3. Advanced French. With the completion of French 3, the 
student is expected to understand readily French spoken or 
read aloud; to summarize with a fair degree of accuracy in 
writing what he reads or hears; to read 300 pages of modern 
prose and verse. There should be continued emphasis upon 
the principles of pronunciation and oral practice. One unit. 


German 


1. Elementary German. Pronunciation; simpler forms of 
grammatical construction; easy exercises in composition; 75 to 
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100 pages of text from a reader; memorizing simple sentences, 
One unit. 


2. Elementary German. Continued drill on the rudiments 
of grammar, including the modal auxiliaries and word order; 
translation of 200 pages of easy stories and plays; sight reading; 
ability to translate into German ordinary English sentences; 
writing German from dictation. Suggested readings; Wilhelmi, 
Hiner muss Heiraten; Zschokke, Der Zerbrochene Krug; Allen, 
Vier Deutsche Lustspiele; Hillern, Héher als die Kirche; Freitag, 
Die Journalisten. One unit. 


History 


1. Ancient History. A survey of Oriental History; the his- 
tory of Greece from the earliest times to the breakup of the 
kingdoms formed at the death of Alexander the Great; and 
Roman history from the earliest times to the barbarian invasions. 
One unit. 


2. Medieval and Modern History. From the Germanic in- 
vasions to the present, or from the death of Charlemagne to the 
present. One unit. 


3. Hnglish History. The History of Great Britain and the 


British Empire from the earliest times to the present. One 
unit. 


4. Civil Government. Civil Government in the United 
States, national, state, and local. One-half or one unit. (Ac- 
cording to the amount of time spent and the text used.) 


5. Negro History. Recommended texts: Brawley’s A WShort 


History of the American Negro; Woodson’s The Negro in Our 
History. One-half unit. 


6. Problems of American Democracy. A combination 
of government, economics and social problems. Recommended 
texts: Williams’s Problems in American Democracy; Morehouse 
and Graham, American Problems; Munro and Ozanna, Social 


Civics; Burch and Patterson, Problems of American Democracy. 
One unit. 


7. American History. The History of the United States 
from the Colonial period to the present day. One unit. 


Home Economics 


The work in Home Economics should include a fundamental 
knowledge of foods and nutrition, textiles and clothing, house 
planning and construction, home craft and millinery, laundering, 
beautifying of grounds, appreciation of wholesome family life, 
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health as related to family and community life, and thrift in the 
use of time, money and energy. Presentation of the student’s note- 
book is required. One hour of recitation and two hours of 
laboratory work is the minimum. One-half to four units, 


Latin 


1. Hlementary Latin. Inflections and syntax such as are 
given in any standard Beginner’s Latin Book; ability to read 
simple stories and to write simple Latin sentences. One unit. 

2. Elementary Latin. Four books of Caesar’s Gallic War; 
prose composition based on the text. One unit. 

3. Elementary Latin. Six orations of Cicero; prose composi- 
tion based on the text. One unit. 

4, Advanced Latin. Six books of Vergil’s Aeneid; ability to 
sean hexameter verse; knowledge of Roman mythology. One 
unit. 

Mathematics 


1, Algebra. Includes the four fundamental operations for 
rational algebraic expressions; factoring, fractions, linear 
equations, and square roots and radicals as used in numerical 
quadratic equations. One unit. 

2. Algebra. Should cover in review the work of the first year; 
radicals; exponents including the fractional and the negative; 
the extractions of the square root of numbers and of polynomials; 
solutions of quadratic equations with one unknown quantity; 
simple cases of equations or systems of equations with one or 
more unknowns that can be solved by the method of linear 
or quadratic equations; ratio; proportion, and variation; bi- 
nomial formulae. One unit. 

3. Plane Geometry. The usual theorems should be covered, 
including the general problems of rectilinear figures; the circles; 
angles; similar polygons; areas; regular polygons; and the meas- 
urement of the circle. One unit. 

4. Solid Geometry. Covers the usual theorems of standard 
textbooks, the relations of planes and lines in space, the measure- 
ment of prisms, pyramids, the regular solids, cylinders, cones, 
the sphere, and the spherical triangle. One-half unit. 


Physics 


1. Elementary Physics. Should include (1) The study of one 
standard textbook. The study should be done in such manner 
as to permit the obtaining of a comprehensive view of the sub- 
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ject. (2) At least one-third of the assignment should be in 
laboratory work. The laboratory periods should be double the 
lecture periods. It is expected that at least thirty experiments 
will be completed during the time of the course. The student’s 
notebook should be presented as evidence of the laboratory work. 
Should any doubt arise as to the student’s thoroughness in this 
credit of Physics, the College reserves the right to examine the 
student. The examination will cover the large facts, definition 
and practical applications. One unit. 


COURSES AND DEGREES 


The College of Arts and Sciences offers two courses of study 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and Bachelor of Science. 
Each of these courses consists of prescribed and elective studies. 

The course of studies in Home Economics is outlined fully, 
beginning on page 59 in the catalogue. 

The courses of instruction leading to the A.B. and B.S. degrees 
are arranged in the following groups: 


Group I: 
English Language and Literature. 
Romance Languages and Literature. 
German Language and Literature. 
Latin Language and Literature. 


Group II: 
Biology. 
Chemistry. 
Geology. 
Mathematics. 
Physical Geography. 
Physics. 


Group III: 


Economics. 
Education. 
History. 
Philosophy. 
Political Science. 
Psychology. 
Sociology. 


Requirements for Graduation 

To meet the condition for graduation, students must earn in 
addition to the grade-point requirement (see page 30) 126 semester 
hours of work exclusive of Physical Education in accordance with 
regulations which follow: 

A. General Rrequirements for All Degrees. (1) A student 
must be in good academic standing at the time he is recom- 
mended for his degree. (2) As part fulfillment of the require 
ments for the A.B. or B.S. degree all students must meet the 


requirements specified below. 
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(a) Physical Education or its equivalent. (See page 38. Re- 
quired of all Freshmen.) 


(b) Social Science (exclusive of Ethics and 


HeduCa tion) te. cee hoes ee Mee Lee ene 12 semester hours 
GA pe Dp aVed icy sy pn oAM NEI a a awe tea aasatoon eee leh Ae 16 semester hours 
(d) 2 years in one Foreign Language................ 14 semester hours 
(eo) Natural) Sciencetes + ea ee ee eee 8 semester hours 
CE HUE CS eye os os a a Se eae 3 semester hours 


f=) 


semester hours 

(h) Courses must be so distributed that the student will have 
28 hours in one subject of concentration and 20 additional 
hours in the field of concentration or allied fields. 


3. In addition to the quantitative requirement of 126 semester 
hours for graduation there is also the qualitative requirement, 
which is determined by a system of grade-points. At least one 
grade-point for each semester hour is required for graduation. 
It follows, therefore, that a student must average at least “C” 


in order to receive 126 grade-points for 126 semester hours of 
work. 


B. Bachelor of Arts. The degree of Bachelor of Arts shall be 
conferred upon students who, in addition to meeting the fore- 
going general requirements, have met the following: 


(1) Concentrated in Group I or III. 


(2) Earned 48 semester hours in a field of concentration, 28 
of which were in one subject. 


*(3) Completed one year in a foreign language in addition to 
the general foreign language requirement. 


C. Bachelor of Science. The degree of Bachelor of Science 
shall be conferred upon students who, in addition to meeting 
the foregoing general requirements, have met the following: 


(1) Concentrated in Group II. 
(2) Completed 8 semester hours in Mathematics. 


(3) Earned 48 semester hours in a field of concentration, 28 
of which were in one subject. 


Requirements for a B.S. degree with a major in Home Economics. 
Minglishis ile ieee cths ae es o's) one URN eo na ee 16 hours 


Gracie Ree saree AU eds ye) ebay Gaye. 3 hours 


*Students who major in Elementary Education will not be re- 


quired to complete one year in a foreign language in addition to 
the general requirements. 
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EATS UA SS. 26:52) ee ee le 14 hours 
UES) -cocecacegtstyi tl ee ee ae i MOE EE, eile ree 6 hours 
Majormmiiome: Hconomics) 2... 33 hours 
Hp sod mumelds (SCIENCE) oekco. psc i cece ee ee 27 hours 
CSIGYSHEL * SIGHTINGS SUS URIS aloe ean ed me oe ace em te ee Ane MUS a 9 hours 
98 hours 

TEXGUT COD UACTDL, 2 2 UM So I a SANE 18 hours 
Total number of hours required for graduation............ 126 hours 


Recommendations for a B.S. degree with a major in Sciences, 
and for an A.B. degree with a major in Languages: 


1. A student must have at least 28 hours in his major subject. 
Any variation from this rule must be specified by the depart- 
mental requirements. 

For example: In French 29 hours required for a major. 

In Home Economics 33 hours required for a major. 


9. A student must have at least 20 hours in related fields. The 
other requirements will remain the same. 


Classification of Students 


Students are classified in accordance with the semester hour 
credit earned. Those who have earned credit for at least 26 
hours are classified as Sophomores; those who have earned at 
least 60 hours are classified as Juniors; those who have earned 
at least 90 hours are classified as Seniors. 


Special Students 


Persons at least twenty-one years of age, not seeking a degree, 
may be admitted as Special Students, on the following conditions: 


1. They shall present (a) credentials showing the completion 
of work equivalent to the admission requirements of the college, 
or (b) evidence of successful experience as a teacher or other 
valuable experience in practical life. 

2. Each applicant shall present by certificate or examination 
evidence of training in English, at least equivalent to the admis- 
sion requirements of the college in that subject. 

3. They enter the University for the purpose of making a study 
of a definite subject or group of subjects for which adequate 
preparation has been received. In case of doubt as to the ap- 
plicant’s ability to pursue successfully the work desired, the ap- 
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proval of the instructor to whose courses admission is sought, or 
of an official representative of the department concerned, will be 
required. 

4. They shall give satisfactory reason for not classifying and 
working for a degree. 

5. They may not register for elementary courses only i.e., courses 
intended primarily for first-year college students. 

6. They are subject to the general regulations pertaining to 
other students, unless excused by the Dean. 

7. They are ineligible for public appearance. 

Note.—A special student becoming regularly classified will re- 
ceive credit toward his degree for a course taken before classifica- 
tion under the regulations which would have been applicable had 
he been classified at the time of registration for the course. 


8. Special students may register for not more than 11 hours 
per semester. 


DIVISIONS OF THE COLLEGE 


There are two distinct divisions of the four-year curriculum 
of the college: (1) Upper Division or Senior College, and (2) 
Lower Division or Junior College. Such an arrangement gives 
unity to the college work and a more effective advisory system 
is provided. 


Special Requirements in Accord With the Plan 


(1) At the end of the first two years, the student must have 
completed not less than 60 semester hours with an average 
of SE Oe 

(2) Students must earn enough hours the last 2 years to meet 
the graduation requirement of 126 semester hours. 


(3) In the first 2 years, the student must so select his courses 
as to elect a field of concentration in the Upper Division. 


(a) Field of Concentration. The field of concentration 
selected by the student upon entering the Senior College may 
consist wholly of subjects grouped in one department, or with 
the approval of the department in which most of the work lies, 
it may comprise courses found in several allied departments. 
The college office should have the written consent of the adviser 
when such allied courses are used to fulfill the major re 


quirement. 

(4) Students must earn at least 48 semester hours in the 
field of concentration, or allied fields, 28 hours of which must 
be in a subject of concentration. 

(5) Special advisers are selected in the first 2 years, and 
in the last 2 years advisers must be selected in the particular 
field or fields of concentration. 

(a) Advisory System (Academic). The academic advisers are 
selected from the various departments of study. Their function 
is to advise and to guide the student in his choice of subjects 
and courses in the proper sequence, and to assist him in 
registration during each registration period. Every new student 
is assigned to one of these advisers, and is expected to retain 
the same adviser throughout the Freshman and Sophomore 
years. At the beginning of the Junior year a member of the 
department (approved by the departmental head) in which the 
student is concentrating becomes the latter’s adviser. 

3 
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Grammar Grade “A” and Primary “A” Certificates 
Those who intend to qualify for grammar grade and primary 
certificates, class “A,” must, in addition to meeting the require- 

ments for a degree, meet the following specific requirements: 


For Primary Certificate (d) Educational 


Class A Psychology 
Sem. Hrs. (e) Observation and 
Fd Dp ove bis iW ines eee ay nee a 12 Directed Teach- 
(a) Composition .......... 6 ing 


(b) Children’s Litera- 


(c) Child Study 


This shall include: 


For Grammar Grade Certificate 


QtuTO, Rerus eke. 2 Class A 
(Primary Grades) Sem. Hrs. 
(¢)y Hlectives 2. 2a 4 «Englishes Le oat 12 
. American History and (a) Composition —........ 6 
Citizenship -.............. 6 (b) Children’s Litera- 
. Geography, including ature (ae ea 2 
Natures Stud yan 6 (Intermediate and 
. Fine and_ Industrial Grammar Grade) 
Arist eee 9 (c)sHlectivert 22. 4 
This shall include: . American History and 
(a) Drawing Citizenship ............... 6 
(b) Industrial Arts 
fou Maee . Geography (oo eee 6 
4 Physical and Health . Fine and Industrial 
Bducation eee 6 ATES on eeececeeescc reece 9 
This shall include a This shall include: 
minimum of: (a) Drawing 
(a) Physical Educa- (b) Industrial Arts 
LION). seen 2 (c) Music 
(b) Hygiene and . Physical and Health 
Health Educa- Education 222 22s) 6 
Hon -. 2 This shall include a 
a MGUCAtiong tee 21 minimum of: 
This shall include: (a) Physical Educa- 
(a) Primary Methods tion cutee 2 
(Reading, Lan- (b) Hygiene and 
guage, Num- 
bers) Health Educa- 
(b) Classroom Man- BRU Nes poeta : 
agement wHducation =e. ae 21, 
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(a) Grammar Grade 
Methods 
(Reading, Lan- 

guage, Arith- 
metic, Social 
Science) 

(b) Classroom man- 

agement 


(c) Child Study 

(d) Hducational 
Psychology 

(e) Educational 
Measurements 

(f) Observation and 
Directed Teach- 

ing 


Suggested Curriculum for Elementary Teachers 


First Semester 


First YEAR 


Subject Sem.Hrs. 
iDiayE shtey TODS eee 4 
Biology (Botany) ............. vee 
Foreign Language ............ 4 
European History ............ 34 
Elements of Music.............. 2 

17 


Survey of Literature.......... 
Foreign Language.............. 
American History..........---- 
Educational Psychology.... 
Public School Music.......... 
Physical Education...........- 


Survey of Amer. Liter....... 
CSA SONU) bo bea ease see oes 
[BYR OV VEY tS Dh oe Beet ee 
Principles of ects 

Industrial’ Arts..2:-2—--------- 
Drawing 


Second Semester 


SEconpD YEAR 


THIRD YEAR 


Subject Sem.Hrs. 
Emme lishtel 0 28ers eee 4 
Biology (ZoGdlogy) ........--.--- 4 
Foreign Language.............. 4 
Wuroapeaie LlistoL yee 3 
Music Appreciation............ 2 

17 
Survey of Literature.......... 4 
Foreign Language.............. 3 
American History.............- 3 
ChildsStudy.- = 3 
ST 20 We eee ee 2 
Physical Education............ 2 

17 
Primary Methods or 

Grammar Grade Methods 3 
Classroom Management... 3 
Hygiene and Health Edu. 2 
Children’s Literature........ 3 
Industrial, Arts.2------..-—-- 2 


Com. and Eco. Geography 3 
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FourRTH YEAR 


Tests and Measurements.. 2 INATULeR SUG yee een 
Geography of North Amer. 3 Arithmetic for Teachers... 
Observation and Particip. 1 Student Teaching ............... 
Educational Sociology...... 2 Principles of Elementary 
Bible neo ckge en 2 SORE Mana eae 5 School Teaching............ 
Milectives 2-2 eee wee 3 thie ive eet eee 


GENERAL ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


Pre-entrance Examination in English 


It is proposed that all freshmen take an examination in English. 
Students who fail to pass satisfactorily must enter a _ sub- 
freshman course in English for which no credit will be given 
and which will meet 3 hours per week during one semester. 


Physical Examination 
Physical examination under the supervision of the school 
physician is required of all freshmen after their arrival on the 


campus. 
All students shall be required to take a physical examination 
under the supervision of the school physician at some time during 


the school year. 


Psychological Tests 
Psychological tests will be required of all Freshmen. 


Withdrawal from Courses 
Students withdrawing from a course at the close of the first 
semester will not receive credit for one semester’s work, if the 
course is a year-course unless he completes it prior to graduation. 


Student Schedules 

Regular students normally carry programs which yield a credit 
of 16 semester hours for each semester, in addition to the re- 
quired work in Physical Education. 

Extra Hours. Students whose average for the preceding semes- 
ter was “C” may carry a maximum schedule of 18 semester hours. 

Students whose average for the preceding semester was ‘B” 
or above may take a maximum schedule of 20 semester hours. 


Academic Probation 
(1) A student is on probation for the following semester if at 
the report period 


(a) he makes “EH” in more than one course. 
(b) he makes “HE” in one course and does not make at least 


“Cc”? in two courses. 
(c) he makes “D” in all courses. 
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(2) Warning. A student whose work or attendance is un- 
satisfactory is warned. In all such cases notice of the character 
of the work is sent to the student and to his parent or guardian. 


(3) Any student renders himself liable to suspension for a 
breach of discipline who, while on probation, engages in any 
public exhibition, contest, game, or other public University 
activity. 

(4) A student already on probation who incurs a second pro- 
bation before the first is removed may be dropped from the 
institution. 


(5) A student may be placed on probation only twice. If the 
character of his work necessitates probation a third time he is 
immediately dropped from the institution. 


Class Attendance 


A. Absence from Classes. When the number of absences in any 
class exceed 1/18 the total number of class hours, the instructor 
shall have the privilege of deducting two points for each absence 
from the student’s general average for the semester in which 
absences have been acquired. 

Any student absent from class more than one-fifth the num- 
ber of hours for recitation shall be dropped and given the grade 
“BH” in said course. 


B. Tardiness. Two bells will be rung to indicate the beginning 
of a class period. The second bell will sound five minutes after 
the first. Students entering the class after the second bell has 
rung are tardy. A student 10 minutes late will be considered 
absent. 


(a) Penalty for tardiness: 3 unexcused tardinesses will count 
as one absence. 


C. Late entrance. No student may enter class for the first time 
more than 10 recitation days after date scheduled for first recita- 
tion in class. 


D. Dropping of courses. No student may drop a course more 
than 10 recitation days after scheduled organization of the class. 


Physical Education 


All Freshmen are required to take Physical Education or its 
equivalent 2 hours each week throughout the school year, unless. 
excused by the school physician. No academic credit shall be 
given for this work. 

(a) Freshmen engaged in athletics are excused from Physical 
Education only during the season of participation. 
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Activity Credit in Music 

Membership in the University Choir is open to any student in 
the college who possesses the necessary qualifications, and is 
secured through examination by the director. Rehearsals re- 
quiring four practice periods of one hour are held each week with 
participation in public programs. Students registered for the 
maximum schedule may receive activity credit in music in addi- 
tion. Credit 14% semester hours per year. 

(Note.—In addition to the above, a student may take a maximum 
of 4 semester hours in Music Appreciation during his college 
career.) 

Required Work in Religion 

A survey course in Biblical Literature shall be required of all 
students working for degrees. Credit 3 semester hours. 

One additional three-hour course in the field of religion will 
be required of students working for degrees. 


Major and Minor Student Activities 
I. Student activities shall be divided into two classes, namely, 
major activities, and minor activities. The extent to which 
students may engage in these activities shall be governed by 
certain regulations. These regulations aim to 


(1) Enable as many students as possible to benefit through 
participation in student activities. 

(2) Prevent a student from participating in student activities 
to the extent of neglecting classroom work. 

(3) Raise the standards of student activities by preventing a 
student from spreading his time over too large a number 
of activities. 


Classification of Activities 
Major Activities 5. Baseball, Including the 


ball Includi the Business Manager. 
peeptbel: hives 6. Basketball, Including the 


Business Manager. Business Manager. 
2. Intercollegiate Debating. 7. Major Parts in Plays. 
(Minor Roles, upon recom- 


i torical 
8. Intercollegiate | Orator mendation of the coach 


poop oet ee may be considered as minor 
4. Shaw University Journal, activities. ) 
Editor-in-Chief and Busi- 8. Membership in Shaw Uni- 


ness Manager. versity Choir. 
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Minor Activities 


1. President of a Class. 


2. Membership in a Depart- 
mental Club. 

. President of Inter-fraternity 
Council. 
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5. Membership in Y. W. C. A. 


Cabinet. 


. President of a Literary So- 


ciety or Participant in an 
Inter-society Contest. 


7. Business Manager of Plays. 


4. Membership in Y. M. C. A. 8. Tennis. 
Cabinet. 9. President of Student Body. 


Regulations Governing Participation 


A. The semester following the report period student may par- 
ticipate in activities as follows: 


(1) Students with a general average of “B” or above may 
engage in 
3 major activities 
or 
2 major and 2 minor activities 
or 
1 major and 4 minor activities 
or 
6 minor activities 


(2) Students with a general average of “C” may engage in 
2 major activities 
or 
1 major and 2 minor activities 
or 
4 minor activities 


(3) Students with general average below “C” but not on pro- 
bation may engage in 
not more than 1 major activity 
or 
not more than 2 minor activities 


Graduation With Honors 


Candidates for the Bachelor’s degree who maintain a high grade 
of scholarship throughout their course of study are graduated 
with honor, cum laude; those who attain a higher scholastic rank 
are graduated magna cum laude; those who attain the very high- 
est rank in scholarship are graduated sunima cum laude. 


The standard of scholarship required for honors is as follows: 
2.8, summa cum laude; 2.75, magna cum laude; 2.5, cum laude. 
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Honors are conferred by vote of the Faculty and announced at 
commencement, placed on diplomas, and on commencement pro- 
grams. 


MARKING SYSTEM 


Grade Points 

LB osc son ope ecient 2 OS IES SS ee 3 (Hxcelilent) 

1B ences ere he See ee a 2 (Good) 

Cac seit t.ho Sa Se 1 (Fair) 

TO ce cctieccoeisc te 55e E 0 (Poor, but passing) 
1D) 3 Re ey So seed) VRE en ee =O 0 (Failure) 

Vo ecebeeetercnecnae ee an 0 (Incomplete) 

BVA [fl a 2S oon ected capeenscmcsteceene 0 (Withdrew passing) 
Vf Hod sade acebedescanciioceseuees 0 (Withdrew failing) 


Explanation in Regard to Use of “I” (Incomplete) 


1. “I” is to be used only in case of certain emergencies and only 
upon recommendation of the teacher. 

2. The\ grade “I” may be reported if some small requirement 
of the course has not been met or the semester examination has 
not been taken, provided the general standing in the course is at 
least passing. 

4. If the grade “I” has been reported to the office of the Registrar 
by the instructor, the same must be removed by the end of the 
succeeding semester, otherwise, the grade “T” automatically be- 
comes grade “EK.” 

5. To remove the grade “TI” the following steps must be taken: 

(a) Special “Incomplete Blank” form must be secured from 
the office of the Registrar and presented to the instructor in 
charge of the course. 

(b) Within one week from date blank was secured, the con- 
ditions for the removal of the “TI” must be satisfied and 
blank returned to the office of the Registrar by the in- 


structor in charge. 


Numbering System 


Courses offered in the various departments shall be numbered 


as follows: 
Courses numbered 100-199 are offered primarily for Freshmen. 


Courses numbered 200-299 are offered primarily for Sophomores. 
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Courses numbered 300 and up are offered primarily for Juniors 
and Seniors. 


Persons of Senior standing who take Freshman courses will 
not receive full credit for same. One hour per semester will be 
deducted from credit ordinarily received. 


DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


Art 


101. Industrial Arts for Elementary Teachers. This course in- 
cludes manual activities with such materials as are suitable for 
the elementary grades. The relation between the fine arts and 
the industrial arts is stressed. First semester. Credit 2 
semester hours. 

102. Projects in Industrial Arts. This is a practical course 
involving the use of tools and various materials suitable for the 
elementary grades. The course, Industrial Arts, is considered 
as closely integrated with all other school work. Suggestive 
activities for these grades are evaluated, and methods of pre- 
sentation are discussed. Second semester. Credit 2 semester hours. 


201. Fundamentals of Drawing. The course aims to give certain 
skills which are fundamental in teaching the drawing of the 
State course of study, as well as skills that will help in the teach- 
ing of all subjects of the elementary school curriculum. Such 
topics as these will be considered: color theory, design, perspec- 
tive, representation, illustration, picture study, etc. Media: char- 
coal, water colors, crayons, clay, etc. First semester. Credit 2 
semester hours. 

203. Art Appreciation. A service course to be elected by stu- 
dents of all departments. The course aims to develop in the 
student an appreciation of the fine arts through a study of 
architecture, pictures, etc., both modern and _ historic. First 
semester. Credit 2 semester hours. 

207. Drawing for Grammar and Primary Grades. The same 
general topics treated in Fundamentals of Drawing, with par- 
ticular applications to grammar and primary grade subject 
matter. Design will have adaptation to textiles, books, printing 
of letters, landscape and figure design on postcards, holiday greet- 
ings, posters. The State course of study will be used as a basis 
for the course. Second semester. Credit 2 semester hours. 


Biology 
1 Biology. A course in the general principles of 
biology, giving special attention to the fundamental life processes 
of plants and animals. Two lectures and two two-hour laboratory 
periods. Credit 4 hours. First Semester. 


101. Genera 
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102. General Zoélogy. A study of animal groups with special 
emphasis on heredity, environment, reproduction and development, 
together with a comparative study of the various groups. At- 
tention is also given to the structure and physiology of the cell. 
Two lectures, and two two-hour laboratory periods. Credit 4 
hours. Second Semester. 

103. General Botany. An introductory course in botany, em- 
phasizing the structure, function, and reproduction of plants. 
Two lectures, and two two-hour laboratory periods. Credit 4 
hours. First Semester. 

104. General Botany. A continuation of Biology (103), present- 
ing the evolution and classification of the plant kingdom with 
Special reference to development and heredity. Prerequisite: Biol- 
ogy (103). Two lectures and two two-hour laboratory periods. 
Credit 4 hours. Second Semester. 

105. Personal Hygiene. Elements of the science of health with 
special attention to the underlying principles of health main- 
tenance, disease prevention and first aid. Two lecture hours. 
Credit 2 hours. First Semester. 


201. Invertebrate Zodlogy. A study of the structures, func- 
tions, habits, life-history, and relationships of the invertebrate 
groups, along with a consideration of the more important biolog- 
ical principles. Prerequisite: Biology (102) or consent of Instruc- 
tor. Two lectures and two two-hour laboratory periods. Credit 
4 hours. First Semester. 


206. Physiology. A study of the structure, functions, and re- 
lationships of the various parts of the human body. Special atten- 
tion will be given to nutritional physiology in the interest of those 
students whose major field is Home Economics. Prerequisite: 
Biology (101). Three lectures and one two-hour laboratory 
period. Credit 4 hours. Second Semester. 


210. General Bacteriology. The elements of bacteriology includ- 
ing the history of the science, the chemical and biological prob- 
lems involved in the metabolism of bacteria. Bacteria in their 
relation to air, soil, water, milk and foods will be emphasized. 
Attention also will be given to the preparation of Culture media, 
methods of cultivation, identification, and classification. Pre- 
requisite: Biology (101) anda course in General Chemistry. Two 
lectures and two two-hour laboratory periods. Credit 4 hours. 
Second Semester. 


215. Genetics. An introductory study of heredity in plants and 
animals including man. A consideration is given the sociological 
and biological problems in which heredity plays an important part. 
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Prerequisite: Biology 101 or 102. Four lectures. Credit 4 hours. 
First Semester. 


301-302. Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates. An intensive 
and comparative study and dissection of such specimens as dogfish, 
frog, turtle and cat. A desirable course for those anticipating 
the study of medicine or graduate work in Biology. Prerequisite: 
Biology (102). Two lectures and two two-hour laboratory periods 
through the year. Credit 8 hours. 

810. Vertebrate Embryology. <A study of the developmental 
history of the various tissues and organs of several typical 
vertebrates, such as the frog, chicken, and human. Prerequisite: 
Biology (201). Two lectures and two two-hour laboratory periods. 
Credit 4 hours. Second Semester. 


321. The Teaching of Biology. See Hducation (321). 


Chemistry 


101-102. Elementary General Chemistry. Lectures, recitations, 
demonstrations, fundamental laws and theories of chemistry, 
laboratory experiments. Two lectures and two two-hour labora- 
tory periods through the year. Credit 8 semester hours. 

103-104. General Chemistry. Prerequisite: high school chem- 
istry. The fundamental principles of theoretical chemistry are 
introduced. The non-metallic and the metallic elements and their 
compounds are studied. Two lectures and two two-hour laboratory 
periods through the year. Credit 8 semester hours. 

201. Qualitative Analysis. Prerequisite: 101-102 or 103-104. 
Theory and practice of basic, acid, and dry analysis. (First 
Semester). Two lectures, and two two-hour laboratory periods. 
Credit 4 semester hours. 

202. Quantitative Analysis. Prerequisite: 201. Theory and 
practice of volumetric and gravimetric analysis. Laboratory 
analysis of salts, minerals and alloys. Two lectures and two 
two-hour laboratory periods. Second Semester. Credit 4 semes- 
ter hours. 


204. Organic Chemistry (For Pre-Medical students and those 
Prerequisites: 101-102 or 103- 


fins, aromatics and their 


who wish a minor in chemistry). 


104. Lectures and recitations on para 
h special attention given to carbohydrates, pro- 


(Second Semester). Two lectures and two 
two-hour laboratory periods. Credit 4 semester hours. 


205-206. Organic Chemistry (Year course, required of students 
Prerequisite: 101-102 or 103-104. A 


derivatives wit 
teins and alkaloids. 


majoring in chemistry). 
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more extended course than 204 with greater stress on fundamental 
theories and more detailed study of aliphatic and cyclic com- 
pounds and their substitution products. Two ‘lectures and two 
two-hour laboratory periods through the year. Credit 8 semes- 
ter hours. 

301-802. Physical Chemistry. Prerequisites: Chemistry 202 and 
Mathematics 101-102, Physics 101-102. This course includes a study 
of equilibrium, chemical kinetics, laws and theories, the Phase Rule 
and colloids. Three hours are given to lectures through the year. 
Credit 6 semester hours. 


303-304. Physical Chemistry Laboratory. The laboratory work 
will cover the topics discussed in course 301-302. Open only to 
those who have taken or are taking course 301-302 or its equivalent. 
Three two-hour laboratory periods through the year. Credit 6 
semester hours. 


305. Organic Qualitative Analysis. Prerequisite: 205-206. Lec- 
ture one hour and three two-hour laboratory periods. This course 
can not be substituted for course 201. Credit 4 semester hours. 


208. Household Chemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 101-102 or 
Chemistry 103-104. An introductory study of the chemistry of 
foods, fuels, detergents, water, leavening agents, and textiles. Two 
lectures and two two-hour laboratory periods. Credit 4 hours. 
Second Semester. 


323. The Teaching of Chemistry. See Education, 323. 


Economics 


201. Principles of Economics. This course is a prerequisite for 
all other courses in economics. It begins with a brief historical 
study of the development of economic institutions. It covers the 


basic principles and laws of economics. Credit 3 hours. First 
semester. 


202. Labor Problems. This course is designed to acquaint stu- 
dents with the causes giving rise to labor organization and move- 
ments. Special consideration is given to developments in the 
United States including union structure, method, policies and 
philosophies. The course covers a study of wage rates, workers, 
standards of living, unemployment, industrial accidents and work- 


ers’ insurance. Prerequisite Economics 101. Credit 3 hours. 
Second semester. 


204. Economic Geography. This course. emphasizes a study of 
the production, transportation and consumption of the world’s 
chief products, and shows the relationship of man’s economic 
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development to that of climate and Geography. Recommended 
for students preparing to teach social science in high school. 
Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 


301. Hconomic History of the United States. This is a general 
survey of the evolution of the industrial society of United States 
from the colonial settlements down to the present time. This 
course covers the economic life of the colonies; the development 
of agriculture and manufacture; changes in the forms of trans- 
portation; commerce; tariff; banking currency of finance. Credit 
3 hours. First semester. 


Education 


The Department of Education offers courses for prospective 
teachers as well as courses through extension work. Those who 
receive the B.A. or B.S. degree with at least eighteen semester hours 
of Education will be given an “A” Grade Certificate by the State 
Department of Education of North Carolina which will permit 
them to teach in the State. 

201. An Introduction to the Study of Education. An orientation 
course, especially recommended for those preparing to teach. It 
is designed for an introductory survey course that will set forth 
briefly the main plans for the organization of public education; 
the place and importance of education in our national life; the 
important present-day problems of education as they relate to 
the pupil, the teacher and the parent; the general nature of learn- 
ing in the teaching process; the scope of the public school system; 
and the outstanding present-day problems of educational work. 
Open to Sophomores. Three hours through the first semester. 
Credit 3 semester hours. 

202. Educational Psychology. An introduction to the study of 
the laws governing learning; instinctive drives and mechanism 
in relation to educational situations and individual differences. 
Prerequisite, Psychology 101. Required of those who intend to 


teach. Three hours through the second semester. Credit 3 


semester hours. 

301. Methods of (High School Instruction. A study of the various 
methods of teaching in high schools with special attention to the 
elements that are common to high school subjects. Required of 
those who intend to teach. Three hours through the first semester. 
Credit 3 semester hours. 

302. Tests and Measurements. The aim of this course is to give 
prospective teachers and principals the skill and practice neces- 
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sary for the profitable use of Standard tests, the construction 
of objective tests, and the employment of statistical methods. 
Prerequisite: Education 202. First semester. Credit 2 semester 
hours. 

303. Principles of Secondary Education. Meaning and scope of 
education in the light of organic and social evolution; the aim 
of education in our form of government based on the skills, knowl- 
edge, tastes, and ideals demanded in modern life. Three hours 
through the first semester. Credit 3 semester hours. 


304. Educational Sociology. An interpretation of social life in 
terms of education; analysis of primary and secondary groups 
in light of their educational significance; development of the social 
personality; education in relation to social control, progress; 
democracy, and internationalism. Two hours through the second 
semester. Credit 2 semester hours. 


305. Elementary Statistical Methods. Introduction to statistical 
methods appropriate to the solution of educational and psycholog- 
ical problems. Topics covered: graphic presentation of facts, the 
frequency of distribution, measures of central tendency and 
variability, elementary correlation methods. Designed for Seniors. 
Three hours through the first semester. Credit 3 semester hours. 


306. Curriculum Construction. Intended as a basic course in 
curriculum building. Considers the theory of curriculum con- 
struction; the locus of ideals and activities; the determination 
of major activities; curriculum material; subjects of the curric- 
ulum; and current studies in curriculum construction. A good 
course for those interested in supervision and administration. 
Three hours through the second semester. Credit 3 semester hours. 


307. Philosophy of Education. The purpose of this course is 
to broaden the pupil’s conception of education. The various 
aspects of education will be considered: the biological, the physi- 
ological, the psychological, the sociological, and the philosophical. 
Designed for Seniors. Two hours through the first semester. 
Credit 2 semester hours. Alternates with 305. 


308. High School Administration. Designed for students who 
are looking forward to a principalship. This course will be 
concerned with the teaching staff, the janitor, the school plant, 
and the general functions and problems of the high school prin- 
cipal. Designed for Seniors. Three hours through the second 
semester. Credit 3 semester hours. 


309. Classroom Management. A consideration of the methods 
of teaching and of the organization of a school. Three hours 
through the first semester. Credit three semester hours. 


AEROPLANE VIEW OF SHAW UNIVERSITY . 
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310. History of Education. This course gives the student a 
knowledge of the historical development of education from the 
earliest times. Educational principles are traced from one period 
to another and their bearing on present educational thought dis- 
covered. Three hours through the second semester. This course 
will alternate with Education 306. Credit 3 semester hours. 


311. Observation and Participation. The student must observe 
two hours weekly and have frequent conferences with the super- 
vising teacher and director. The work is divided between the 
major and the minor or minors. Observation merges gradually 
into participation in the class activities. Open to Seniors only. 
Prerequiste, Education 202. Rrequired of those who intend to 
teach. One hour through the first semester. Credit 1 semester 
hour. ; 

312. Student Teaching. The student must teach at least thirty 
class periods and hold frequent conferences with supervising 
teacher and director. The director reserves the right to deny 
entrance into the course to any whose progress in correlated lines 
has been unsatisfactory. Open to Seniors only. Prerequisite: 
Education 311. Required of those who intend to teach. Second 
semester. Credit arranged. 

Special methods in teaching high school subjects will be offered 
as needed. ‘ 

313. The Teaching of French. Presents the modern point of 
view in modern language teaching, the methods and theories of 
teaching French and the organization of French instruction in 
high schools. It also deals with the subject matter and apparatus 
of French teaching. Open to Seniors only. Required of those 
who expect to teach French. Prerequisite: French 301-302. 
Credit 3 hours. First semester. 

315. The Teaching of English. Lectures, readings, reports, and 
discussions. Designed for tbose who expect to teach English 
in the high school. The organization of the high school course 
in English; the teaching of literature in general; supplementary 
readings for pupils and teachers; the use of school library and the 
public library; stage productions; the place of language and 
grammar in the high school; problems of oral and written com- 
position; the relation of composition to literature and to other 
subjects in the curriculum. Open to Seniors only. Credit 3 hours. 
First semester. 

316. The Individualization of Instruction. This course deals 
with the philosophy of adjustment of school work to individual 
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differences; will review various types of individualized schools, 
e.g., the Winnetka Plan, the Dalton Plan, the Decraly Schools; 
will present the materials of instruction; and will give some 
practice in applying the principles to type lessons. The course 
is designed primarily for Seniors. Credit 3 hours. 


317. The Teaching of History. Organization for teaching pur- 
poses of the fields of Ancient, Medieval and Modern European 
and American history courses, with examination of textbook and 
collateral reading materials. Construction of tests in the social 
studies as a part of the general technique of lesson planning, and 
discussion of the general methods of conducting history classes. 
Open to Seniors only. Credit 3 hours. First semester. 


319. The Teaching of Mathematics. Analysis of the subject mat- 
ter of plane geometry and algebra paying particular attention 
to the difficulties of pupils. Special stress will be placed on 
methods of humanizing mathematics. Open to Seniors only. 
Credit 3 hours. First semester. 


321. The Teaching of Biology. Designed to acquaint the stu- 
dent with problems of the biology classroom; the securing of ma- 
terials, the methods of presentation, regarding individual differ- 
ences; and also stressing important subject matter. Open to Seniors 
only. Credit 3 hours. First semester. 


323. The Teaching of Chemistry. Special emphasis is placed 
upon a review of subject matter, the making of examination 
questions, the study of marking systems, and how the laboratory 
should be conducted, with work in the laboratory. Open to Seniors 
only. Credit 3 hours. First semester. 


325. The Teaching of Home Economics. See Home Economics 
309. 


By arrangement with the city school administration, both 
observation and practice teaching are done at the city high school. 
Required for State certificate. Credit arranged. 


Elementary Education 


204. Child Study. The purpose of this course is to give pro- 
spective teachers a practical knowledge of physical and mental 
natures of school children. Special attention is given to the 
significance of the characteristics which mark the various states 
in the growth of the child from infancy to maturity. Observa- 
tion and study of school children form a part of the course. 
Second semester. Credit 3 semester hours. 
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302. Hygiene and Health Education. This course is designed 
for those preparing to teach in the elementary grades. Health 
inspection of school children, survey of environmental conditions, 
and other methods of determining the health needs of the child 
are taught. It also includes the consideration of health factors 
in schoolhouse construction and equipment; health protection of 
the child by immunization; the health of the teacher; the prin- 
ciples of school, home, and community sanitation. Second semes- 
ter. Credit 2 hours. 

311E. Observation and Participation (Hlementary). The stu- 
dent must observe two hours weekly and hold frequent confer- 
ences with the supervising teacher. Observation merges gradu- 
ally into participation in the class activities. Open to Seniors 
only. Required of those who intend to teach. One hour through 
the first semester. Credit 1 semester hour. 

Note: Students in the primary field are given opportunity to 
do their observation and teaching in grades 1, 2, 3, and in addition, 
a limited chance to acquaint themselves with the work in the 
upper grades. 

Note: Students in the grammar grade field are given experi- 
ence in all grammar grades. In addition, the student is given a 
limited opportunity to become familiar with the work in the 
primary field. : 

312E. Student Teaching (Hlementary). The student must 
teach at least thirty class periods and hold frequent conferences 
with supervising teacher and director. The director reserves the 
right to deny entrance in the course to any whose progress in 
correlated lines has been unsatisfactory. Open to Seniors only. 
Required of those who intend to teach. Prerequisite: Education 
311. Credit arranged. 

314. Primary Methods (Reading, Story Telling, Dramatization, 
Spelling, and History). This course acquaints the student with 
the psychology of reading, the historic development of various 
methods, suitable reading material, the place of oral and silent 
reading and diagnostic and remedial steps in reading. Some 
time will be given to the art of story telling and dramatization, 
with special emphasis on the educational value of each; spelling, 
kind and quantity, method of teaching, and recent investigations. 


Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 

316. Grammar Grade Methods (Language, Composition Read- 
ing, Geography and History). This course presents in a practical 
way objectives, standards, and methods of teaching the subjects 
in the grammar grades. Problem work (activity), and observa- 
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tion will form a definite part of both. Primary and Grammar 
Grade Methods. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 


318. Arithmetic for Teachers. This course gives special em- 
phasis to the organization of subject matter; methods of deter- 
mining the materials of a course; method of presenting facts, 
processes, and drills; typical lessons; study of courses of, and 
remedies for errors; standardized tests in arithmetic, and the 
historical development of the subject. Second semester. Credit 
3 semester hours. 


320. Principles of Elementary School Teaching. This course 
aims to give a comprehensive summary of the theory and prac- 
tice presented by previous courses. The course involves a dis- 
cussion of such topics as: the definition of education; lesson types; 
preparation for teaching act; evaluation of results; the various 
philosophies of education; the meaning and function of super- 
vision, etc. Second semester. Credit 3 hours. 


Note: All students expecting to secure primary or grammar 
grade certificates to teach in the State of North Carolina must be 
able to make a reasonable score on the Ayres or Thorndike Writ- 
ing Scales. There will be provision for improvement in penman- 
ship, but without any credit. 


Extension Courses 


Courses in Education, Sociology, and other fields are given 
through extension under the direction of the State Department. 
These courses are the equivalent of those offered in residence. 


9X. Child Study. 

10X. Classroom Management. 

11X. Classroom Tests. 

12X. Comparative Study of School Systems. 
13X. Comparative Study of School Systems II. 
14X. Curriculum Construction. 

15X. Educational Psychology. 

16X. Educational and Vocational Guidance. 
17X. Extra Curricular Activities. 

18X. Introduction to Education. 

19X. Learning How to Study. 

20X. Self Improvement. 

21X. Mental Hygiene. 

22X. Modern Educational Theories. 

23X. Technique of Teaching. 

24X. Tests and Measurements. 

31X. Training for Citizenship. 
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384X. Health Hducation. 

35X. Negro Literature. 

36X. Economics. 

37X. Educational Biology. 

388X. Modern Social Problems. 

Some of these courses may be withdrawn and others offered 
according to the needs of public school teachers and to the dis- 
cretion of the director. 

English 

100. Sub-Freshman English. Emphasis is placed upon English 
fundamentals. Required of all freshmen who fail to pass prelimi- 
nary tests in English. 3 hours through the first semester. No 
credit. 

101-102. English Composition. Required of all regular students. 
The rhetorical essentials of narration, description, exposition and 
argumentation will be discussed. Weekly themes will be required 
and by means of these the students are expected to master the tech- 
nique of simple prose expression. Students will be required to 
consult regularly with the instructor at such times as he may 
designate. The best examples of English prose will be studied 
as models.. Four hours through the year. Credit 8 hours. 

201-202. Survey of English Literature. Required of all regular 
students. The aim of this course is to offer a comprehensive 
survey of English literature from the beginning to the present 
time. This is accomplished by a study of the literary history 
and intensive examination of important specimens of literary 
art from each period. Papers will be called for at frequent in- 
tervals. Four hours through the year. Credit 8 hours. Pre- 
requisite: English 101-102. 

301. Argumentation. A study of the methods of argumentation 
and discussion. The preparation and delivery of argumentative 
speeches. Critical analysis of notable debates. Frequent con- 
ferences held. Prerequisite: English 101-102 and English 201-202. 
Credit 3 hours. First semester. 

302. Development of English Drama. A study of the develop- 
ment of English drama against its Continental background from 
the beginning to the present time, based on the reading of im- 
portant English plays and of foreign plays in English transla- 
tion. Prerequisite: English 101-102 and English 201-202. Credit 
3 hours. Second semester. 

303. Survey of American Literature. A brief study of American 
literature from the beginning to the present time. Detailed atten- 
tion will be paid to the most important authors. Special emphasis 
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will be given to the following topics: The Mind of Colonial 
America, Revolution and Reaction, The New England Renais- 
sance, Walt Whitman and the Rise of Realism, The Rise of 
the Short Story, Contemporary Fiction and Poetry. Prerequisite: 
English 101-102 and English 201-202. Credit 3 hours. First semester. 


304. Shakespeare. The development of Shakespeare as a 
dramatist is studied, but the emphasis is placed on a textual 
study of Shakespeare’s works. Individual studies are required 
from time to time, and memory work is assigned. Prerequisite: 
English 101-102 and English 201-203. Credit 3 hours. Second 
semester. 

305. Nineteenth Century Literature. This course gives special 
attention to the principal Romantic and Victorian Writers. While 
emphasis will be primarily upon the poets, some attention will 
be given to outstanding prose writers. Prerequisite: English 
101-102 and English 201-202. Credit 3 hours. First semester. 

306. The Development of the English Novel. This course 
will trace the development of the English novel from the time 
of Richardson to the present. Attention will be paid to the 
influence of social and economic changes on the standards, ma- 
terials and methods of fiction. Prerequisites: English 101-102 
and English 201-202. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 

307. Negro Literature. A consideration of the contributions 
of the Negro to American literature from the time of Phillis 
Wheatley to the present. Lectures, reports, assigned readings, 
weekly conferences. Prerequisites: English 101-102 and English 
201-202. Credit 3 hours. First semester. 

308. Advanced English Composition. A review of fundamen- 
tals; expository and narrative writing; principles of prose style. 
Chiefly practice writing. Intended primarily for English majors. 
Prerequisite: English 101-102, 201-202, and the consent of the 
Instructor. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 

309. Children’s Literature. This course is designed for stu- 
dents who specialize in Elementary Education. It aims to give 
the student a knowledge and appreciation of children’s literature, 
including legends, myths, fables, traditional and modern fairy 
tales, realistic stories, and poetry. The technique of story tell- 
ing is also discussed. Credit 3 hours. First semester. 

310. Public Speaking. A course in theoretical and practical 
work in public speaking. Attention is given to voice, breathing, 
articulation, posture, drill in enunciation, and speech defects. 
There will be practice in oral reading, declamation, extempore 
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-and impromptu speaking. Prerequisite: English 101-102 and 
English 201-202. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 


815. The Teaching of English. See Education 315. 


French Language and Literature 


101-102. Hlementary French. Aims to teach the understanding, 
speaking, reading, and writing of French. Development of elemen- 
tary grammatical principles, mainly, through reading and oral drill. 
Special attention to pronunciation. Intended for students who 
have not presented French for admission. Credit 8 hours. Four 
hours through the year. ; 


201-202. Intermediate French. Review of grammar. Reading 
and oral reproduction of simpler French texts, either plays, 
novels or short stories. Prerequisite: French (101-102) or two 
years of high school French. Credit 6 hours. Three hours 
through the year. 

203. Phonetics. Practical study of the principal constituents 
of French pronunciation, articulation, accentuation. Correction 
of most common defects of American pronunciation. Limited to 
the study of the most important fundamentals and supplemented 
by an abundance of practical exercises. Pronunciation of each 
student is carefully analyzed and corrective exercises are sug- 
gested. Prerequisite: French 201-202 or its equivalent. Credit 
3 hours. First semester. 

301-302. French Literature of the Nineteenth Century. A de- 
tailed study of the works and philosophies of the nineteenth 
century authors, with emphasis on accuracy both in comprehen- 
sion and reproduction. Authors studied are: Chateaubriand, 
Hugo, Balzac, Loti, France, Bourget and poets of the latter half 
of the century. Prerequisite: French (201-202). Credit 6 hours. 
Three hours through the year. 

303-304. French Literature of the Seventeenth Century. A 
study of the intellectual and social life of France during the 
seventeenth century. Subjects treated: society; the Hotel de 
Rambouillet; the novel; the Academy; poetics; classic tragedy; 
comedy; Jansenism and Port Royal; the dispute between the 
Ancients and the Moderns. Prerequisite: French (301-302). 
Credit 6 hours. Three hours through the year. 

305. French Literature of the Eighteenth Century. A study of 
the chief literary influences linked with social phenomena dur- 
ing this period. Authors emphasized: Voltaire, Rousseau, Montes- 
quieu, Diderot and the Encyclopedia, Marivaux and Beaumarchais. 
Prerequisite: French 301-302. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 
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308. Syntax. Designed primarily for juniors and seniors who 
expect to teach. A careful elucidation of French Grammar 
with composition to illustrate. Prerequisite: At least 8 hours 
of advanced French. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. Pre- 
requisite: French 301-302. 


309. Haplication de Textes. Analysis of short literary passages 
from the standpoint of language and literary understanding and 
appreciation. Supplemented by short written essays. Open only 
to students who already have a command of French grammar 
and the ability to write French correctly. Prerequisite: French 
308. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 


311-312. Landmarks of French Literature. Aims to describe 
the development of French Literature by selecting for study one 
or two of the works most characteristic of each period. The 
authors studied are: Chretien de Troyes, Rabelais, Racine, Moliere, 
Voltaire, Beaumarchais, Hugo, Flaubert and Anatole France. Pre- 
requisite: French 303-304. Credit 6 hours. Three hours through 
the year. 


313. The Teaching of French. See Education 313. 


Geography and Geology 
201. Physiography. A course in physical geography which 
comprises a systematic study of material of the earth; forces 
and processes changing the surface of lands; soils, their classifica- 
tion and origin; major physiographic features, their origin and 
influence on man. Required of students preparing to teach 
sciences in high school. Credit 3 hours. First semester. 


204. Geology. Introductory Geology. The subject matter of 
this course includes a brief study of the following branches of 
Geology: Dynamical Geology, Structural or Tectonic Geology, 
Geomorphology and Historical Geology. Credit 3 hours. Sec- 
ond semester. 


301. Principles of Geography. A study of the natural environ- 
ment as related to man and his activities. Credit 3 hours. First 
semester. 


302. Geography of North America. A detailed study of the 
geography of North America by geographic regions. Man’s dis- 
tribution, life, and economic activities discussed from the stand- 


point of the relation to the natural environment. Credit 3 hours. 
First semester. 


303. Commercial and Economic Geography. A study of the 
various regions of the South, the relation betwen economic life 
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and natural environment, and the causes for these regional 
differences. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 

304. Nature Study. Intended to aid prospective elementary 
teachers in interesting pupils in various phases of nature: namely, 
classification of animal life, study of trees and shrubs with their 
relation to plants and animals, and the relation of climate to the 
distribution of plants and animals. Interesting problems will 
be worked out. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 


German 


German 101-102—EHlementary German. <A study of German 
grammar, drill in pronunciation. dictation, practice in conversa- 
tion and writing. Reading of easy selections both in prose and 
in poetry. Four hours through the year. Credit 8 semester 
hours. 

GERMAN 201-202—Intermediate German. The reading of prose 
and poetry with practice in oral and written composition. Pre- 
requisite: German 101-102. Three hours through the year. 
Credit 6 semester hours. 

GERMAN 205-206—Scientific German. Intended mainly for pre- 
medical students and others specializing in the sciences. Three 
hours through the year. Prerequisite: German 101-102. Credit 
6 semester hours. 

German 301—Advanced German. Readings from more difficult 
standard modern authors., Three hours through first semester. 
Prerequisite: German 201-202. Credit 3 semester hours. 

German 302—History of German Literature. Conducted by 
lectures, assigned readings and reports. Three hours through 
second semester. Prerequisite: German 301. Credit 3 semester 
hours. 

German 305—Schiller. A general survey of the author’s life 
and works. Prerequisite: German 302. Three hours through 
first semester. Credit 3 semester hours. 

German 306—Drama of the Nineteenth Century. Prerequisite: 
German 301. Three hours through second semester. Prerequi- 
site: German 302. Credit 3 gemester hours. 


History and Political Science 


101. European History (1500-1815). The course aims to give 
the student a general understanding of the principal territorial 
changes, national policies, economic conditions and intellectual 
interests of Europe through the French Revolution. Credit 3 hours. 


First semester. 
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102. BHuropean History (1815 to the present time). Stresses 
nationalism and democracy and the reformation of the modern 
state. It includes the political, social, and economic movements 
of the present and helps to develop a world consciousness. Credit 
38 hours. Second semester. 


202. Hnglish History. A study of the beginnings and develop- 
ment of English nationality and the fusion of elements in the 
making of the English people. Emphasis is placed on the ex- 
pansion of the British Empire and its power in world relations. 
Credit 4 hours. Second semester. 


203. Ancient History. A general narrative and descriptive 
history of the oriental nations which influenced the history of 
the world before the advent of Greece, together with the essential 
narrative of Greek and Roman history and their world con- 
tributions to civilization. Credit 3 hours. First semester. 


204. Medieval History. A general narrative and descriptive 
history from the fall of the Roman Empire to the discovery of 
America to emphasize the foundation of modern civilization 
through the fusion of Roman and Teuton, the age of feudalism, 
the formation of modern nations and their expansion to the new 
world. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 


301. History of the United States Through the Civil War. 
Begins with European background of American History, reviews 
the colonial period and the causes of the Revolution. The 
course includes a study of the organization of the government 
under the Constitution, the development of nationality, the 
political and economic results of territorial expansion, the clash 
of interest between slave and free labor and the Civil War. 
Credit 3 hours. First semester. 


302. History of the United States After the Civil War. The 
development of American democracy after the Civil War, the 
economic sectionalism between East and West, the rapid develop- 
ment of industrial consolidation, the problems of imperialism 
and internationalism are studied in this course. Credit 3 hours. 
Second semester. 


303. The Negro in American History. Designed to acquaint 
the student with the African background of the American Negro, 
the development of the slave status in the West Indies and the 
United States, the first anti-slavery movements, the independent 
efforts of the Negro, the influence of the Industrial Revolution, 
and the status of the free Negro to the Civil War. The political, 
economic, social, religious and educational achievements of the 
Negro from the reconstruction period to the present day and 
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his efforts for social justice will be studied. Research work 
required. Credit 3 hours. First semester. 


317. The Teaching of History. See Education, 317. 


Home Economics 

Students desiring to obtain a High School Home Economics “A” 
certificate should elect 18 hours of Education, 6 of which must 
include Special Methods in Teaching Home Economics and 
Practice Teaching. 

The aims of the Home Economics course are to train students 
for teaching home economics, the vocation of home-making, and 
institutional work. 

The four-year course leads to the B.S. degree with a major 
in Home Economics. 


Courses in Home Economics 


I. Art and Design. 
II. Clothing. 
III. Foods. 
IV. Home Management. 
V. Home Economics Education. 
VI. Hygiene. 


Art and Design 


101. Desten I—Art Structure and Principles of Design. Study 
of the elements and principles of design and their application 
to simple problems. This course is prerequisite to costume 
design and interior decoration. The laboratory work includes 
adaptation of various designs and making original designs. 
The application of water colors, sealing wax, crayons and char- 
coal to usable objects—lamp shades, vases, scarfs and wall 
plaques. One recitation and two two-hour laboratory periods. 
Credit 3 hours. First semester. Required. 


102. Desiten Il—Interior Decoration. The aim of this course 
is to apply the principles of art structure, color harmony, 
proportion, balance and arrangement to interior decoration. This 
course is closely correlated with the home management course. 
One recitation and two two-hour laboratory periods. Credit 3 
hours. Second semester. Required. 

202. Design I1I—Oostume Design. Emphasis is placed here 
on art structure in its relation to dress. The fundamental 
principles of design, including balance, color harmony, rhythm 
with special study of the various individual types. A brief 
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survey of historic costume is given. One recitation and two 
two-hour laboratory periods. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 
Required. 


Clothing 


103. Clothing I. Cotton and linen materials are studied from 
the standpoint of consumer-selection, use, planning, designing 
and construction of garments. One recitation hour and two two- 
hour laboratory periods through the first semester. Credit 3 
semester hours. Required. 

104. Olothing II. Study of wool and silk materials. HEmpha- 
sis is laid on study of patterns and their alteration, dress design, 
simple tailoring and children’s clothes. One recitation hour and 
two two-hour laboratory periods through the second semester. 
Credit 3 semester hours. Required. 


314. Olothing III. This course includes the draping of origi- 
nal designs. Each problem is illustrated with practice material, 
one to be selected and carried to completion in finished material. 
One recitation and two two-hour laboratory periods through the 
second semester. Credit 3 semester hours. Required. 


Foods 


105. Foods I. Study of the composition, source, manufacture, 
cost and preparation principles of food as they relate to family 
meal planning and service. Two recitations and one two-hour 
laboratory period through the first semester. Credit 3 semester 
hours. Required. 


106. Foods II. Meal Planning and Table Service. Two recita- 
tions and one two-hour laboratory period through the second 
semester. Credit 3 semester hours. Required. 


205. Foods III. Food Preservation and Marketing. Study of 
the principles and methods used in preserving, canning, pickling 
and jelly making. Study of market prices, problems and con- 
ditions. One recitation and two two-hour laboratory periods 
through the first semester. Credit 3 semester hours. Required. 


302. Institutional Cookery and Management. This course 
offers a study of lunch room equipment and care, purchase, 
storage, preparation of foods in quantity. Practice work is 
done in connection with the school dining room. Credit 4 hours. 
Four two-hour laboratory periods through second semester. 


303. Nutrition. Study of food, its function and reaction in 


the body processes. The essentials of an adequate diet, the food 
needs of persons of different ages, and the nutritive values of 
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food materials as they relate to the health of the individual. 
Demonstrations and experiments with animals are conducted. 
Credit 3 hours. First semester. Required. 


804. Dietetics. This course deals with the food requirements 
of individuals throughout infancy, childhood, adolescence, adult 
life and old age. Emphasis is placed on nutritive values of 
proteins, fats, carbohydrates, ash constituents and vitamines. 
Dietaries are planned and prepared for different individuals in 
the family as they relate to needs and income. Credit 3 hours. 
Second semester. 


Home Management 


306. Modern Family Problems. This course aims to develop 
the student socially and make him adjustable to the social and 
economic modifications in the functions of the family and the 
home. Specific problems of the modern family are taken up 
also the adjustments of the family to the changing society. Credit 
8 hours. Second semester. 


307. \ Management of the Home. A study of the various as- 
pects of the home, physical, social and economic. Emphasis is 
placed on family relations as well as community responsibilities. 
Each member is an active member of a “family group” in a 
practice apartment for.a six weeks period. Credit 3 hours. 
First semester. Required. 


Home Economics Education 


305. Introduction to Home Economics Teaching (Observation). 
This course includes a general survey of Home Economics up 
to the present time. Studies are made of the various methods 
of teaching Home Economics along with the other vocations in 
connection with the entire field of Home Economics work. 
Observation and reports. Credit 1 hour. First semester. 


309. The Teaching of Home Economics (Special Methods). 
the aims and principles of education as applied to the field 
of Home Economics. Conferences, lesson plans, and field trips 
are conducted. Emphasis is also placed on the Home Economics 
curriculum of elementary and secondary schools. Open to 
seniors who expect to teach. Credit 3 hours. First semester. 


310. Practice Teaching. Students are required to teach at 
least thirty lessons with supervising teacher and director. Open 
to Seniors who expect to teach. Credit 2 hours. 
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Hygiene 


312. Child Development and Home Nursing. A course per- 
taining to the care and guidance of children in the home. 
Emphasis is placed on the physical, mental and moral develop- 
ment of children at different age levels. Oare of the sick in the 
home is also studied. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. Required. 


Latin 
103-104. Secondary Latin. The course presupposes a knowledge 
of inflections, syntax, and vocabulary essentials to an efficient 
reading of Latin. Some Latin authors or text will be immedi- 
ately selected suitable to the interests and previous preparation 
of the members of the class. Credit, 6 hours. Three hours through 
the year. Prerequisite, two units of high school Latin. 


201. The Aeneid of Vergil. A study in Latin poetry, rules of 
verse, and history. Open to qualified Freshmen. Credit 3 hours. 
First semester. 


202. Livy. Selections from Roman history with Latin prose 
composition. Open to qualified Freshmen. Credit 3 hours. Second 
semester. 


301. Cicero’s Philosophical Writings. De Amicitia, Letters, and 
De Senectute. Cicero’s character, history, and personal relation 
to his friends will be emphasized. Open to qualified Sophomores. 
Credit 3 hours. First semester. 


302. Horace. Odes and Epodes. <A study of lyric poetry in 
Latin. Open to qualified Sophomores. Credit 3 hours. Second 
semester. 


Mathematics 


Those students planning to select a major in Mathematics should 
plan to elect Physics 101-102 or 103-104, Chemistry 101-102 or 
103-104, German or French. 


100. Algebra. Two hours through the second semester. For those 
who fail to qualify for Mathematics 101-102. No college credit. 


101-102. General Mathematics. The subject matter includes 
graphical methods, functional concepts, trigonometric analysis, 
geometry of conics, differentiation and integration of algebraic 
expressions and statistical measurements. Credit 8 hours. Four 
hours through the year. 


201-202. Calculus. A study of the fundamental notions of dif- 
ferential and integral calculus including their application to 
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geometry, physics and mechanics. Prerequisite: Mathematics 101- 
102. Credit 6 hours. Three hours through the year. 


203. Modern Geometry. An advanced treatment of Huclidean 
geometry that will give one a background for the teaching of 
mathematics in high schools. Prerequisite: Mathematics 101-102. 
Credit 3 hours. First semester. 

204. Analytical Trigonometry. An extension of a course in plane 
trigonometry along with the development of new theories in the 
subject. Credit 3 hours: Second semester. 


205. Plane and Solid Analytic Geometry, A study of the straight 
line and conic sections in the plane with an introduction to the 
analytic Geometry of space. Prerequisite: Mathematics 101-102. 
Credit 3 hours. First semester. (Alternates with Mathematics 
301.) 

206. Theory of Equations. A study of the cubic and biquadratic 
equations, determinants and eliminates. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 101-102. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 

207. Mathematics of Finance. The principles of interest and 
discount with application to annuities, sinking funds, capitaliza- 
tion, building and loan associations. Credit 3 hours. 

301-302. Mechanics. An introduction to dynamics and statics. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics, 101-102. Credit 6 hours. Three hours 
through the year. Also Physics credit. Alternates with Mathe- 
matics 205-206. 

303. Differential Equations. The solution of the simple types of 
differential equations with their application to Physics and 
Geometry. Prerequisite Mathematics 201-202. Credit 3 hours. 
Alternates with Mathematics 302. 

319. The Teaching of Mathematics. Analysis of the subject 
matter of plane geometry and algebra paying particular attention 
to the difficulties of pupils. Special stress will be placed on 
methods of humanizing mathematics. Credit 3 hours. First 
semester. 

Music 

101. Music Appreciation. This course is open to all students in 
the University. It is conducted in collaboration with Dr. Walter 
Damrosch’s “Lessons in Music Appreciation.” Actual contact with 
music together with a reasonable amount of intelligent listening 
and inspired guidance will be emphasized. One of the chief aims 
is to inculcate taste for good music well performed and induce 
musical appreciation. Credit 2 hours. First semester. 
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102. Music Appreciation. Prerequisite: Music Appreciation 101. 
By means of abundant illustrations interpreted broadly by word, 
picture, and design, this course aims to stress further the funda- 
mental principles of intelligent listening and to build a repertory 
of music which should be the possession of every generally cul- 
tured person. Credit 2 hours. Second semester. 


103. University Choir. Membership in the University Choir is 
open to any student in the college who possesses the necessary 
qualifications, and is secured through examination by the director. 
Rehearsals requiring 4 practice periods of one hour each are 
held each week with participation in public programs. Students 
registered for the maximum schedule may receive activity credit 
in music in addition. Credit 14% semester hours per year. 


105 Elements of Music. This course is designed to give the 
fundamentals in the melodic, harmonic, and rhythmic elements 
of music. Major and minor chords, keys and scales, notations 
and terminology, intervals, and cadences, are studied in singing, 
writing, playing, and dictation. Rhythmic training includes the 
study of time durations, time signatures, rhythmic reading and 
dictation. Elementary sight singing is also introduced. Credit 
2hours. First semester. 


106. Music Appreciation for Primary and Grammar Grades. 
This course treats sources for the enjoyment of music; rhythm, 
melody, song, instrumental; correlation of music with other arts, 
pictures, poetry, dancing; correlation of music with other subjects: 
nature study, physical education, special days, etc.; biography of 
great musicians. The basis of this work will come largely through 
use of the victrola, the piano, the organ, and the radio. Credit, 
2 hours. Second semester. 


201. Public School Music. This subject covers the study of the 
methods of presentation of music in the elementary grades; the 
teaching of musical appreciation in the grades; classroom man- 
agement, and the like. Prerequisite: Music 105. Credit 2 hours. 
First semester. 


Individual instruction is also offered in piano and voice. 


Philosophy 
201. Introduction to Philosophy. A survey of current natural- 
ism, idealism, and pragmatism in their influence on science, con- 
duct, art, and religion. Causes and effects rather than circum- 
stantial details in reference to happiness and the promotion of 
welfare will be emphasized. Credit 3 hours. First semester. 
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202. Logic. A study of the scientific method of inductive and 
deductive reasoning processes, and of the analysis of thought, and 
their function in the growth of knowledge. Credit 3 hours. 
Second semester. 


301. Ethics. A practical survey of the principles of human 
conduct. Moral development will be traced from its beginning 
in primitive groups. Ethical theories and problems of conduct 
will be applied to modern life with consideration for Christian 
ethics. Credit 3 hours. First semester. 


302. History of Philosophy. The evolution of philosophic 
thought from its origin among the Greeks to contemporary 
philosophy. Designed to acquaint students with the chief systems 
of philosophy in relation to the inner life of thought which ex- 
presses itself in political, social, educational, and religious move- 
ments. Prerequisite: Philosophy 201. Credit 3 hours. Second 
semester. 


Physical Education 


201. Elementary Gymnastics. The course aims to stress ma- 
terials and methods for posture work, light apparatus, calisthenics, 
stunts, mat work, and dancing. These are suited to the needs 
of both levels of elementary work. Credit 2 hours. First semester. 

202. Plays and Games, Active plays and games for all ages 
are classified: the first part of the course is devoted to a study 
of those suitable for primary grades, with special attention given 
to playground activities. The second part aims to develop skill 
in playing various ball games suitable for higher grades such 
as handbail, volley ball, basketball, baseball, etc. Consideration 
will be given to the teaching of the games. Credit 2 hours. 
Second semester. 

Physics 

Students who major in Physics should plan to take Mathematics 
101-102, Mathematics 201-202, Chemistry 101-102 or 103-104, Ger- 
man or French. 

101-102. Introductory Physics. Mechanics, properties of matter, 
the kinetic theory, heat, magnetism, sound, light and radio- 
activity. An elementary course for those who enter with no 
physics from high school. Two recitations and two two-hour 
laboratory periods throughout the year. Credit 8 hours. 

103-104. General Physics. Mechanics, molecular physics, heat, 
electricity, sound, light and radioactivity. A course in exact 
measurements, development of formulas and laboratory technique. 


5 
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For those who enter with one unit of high school Physics. Not 
open to those who have had Physics 101-102. Prerequisite, Mathe- 
matics 101-102 or may be taken in conjunction with Mathematics 
101-102. Two recitations and two two-hour laboratory periods 
throughout the year. Credit 8 hours. 

201. Light. Prerequisites: Physics 101-102 or Physics 103-104 
and Mathematics 101-102. A review and extension of the work 
given in light in first year College Physics. Optical instruments, 
principles of color and optics of natural phenomena are empha- 
sized. Two lectures and one two-hour laboratory period. Credit 
3 hours. First semester. 

202. Electricity and Magnetism. General principles of mag- 
netism and magnetic circuits; static electricity; direct and alter- 
nating currents. Three lectures. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 


203. The Properties of Matter. This course deals with the first 
Law of Thermodynamics, the Kinetic theory of matter, isother- 
mals and adiabatic transformations, the elasticity of gases, and 
the equations of statics, etc. Prerequisites: Physics 101-102 or 
Physics 103-104 and Mathematics 101-102. Three lectures. Credit 
3 hours. First semester. 


204-205. Experimental Physics. A course in physical experi- 
mentation which develops laboratory technique and demands ac- 
curacy. Experiments will be given to meet the needs of the 
individual student. Two two-hour laboratory periods each semes- 
ter. Two hours credit each semester. 


303. Household Physics. An elementary course in physics for 
students in Home Economics, giving the student an exact knowl- 
edge of the application of physics to the home and community. 
One lecture and two two-hour laboratory periods. Credit 3 hours. 
First semester. 


301-302. Mechanics. An introduction to dynamics and statics. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 101-102. Three hours through the 
year. Credit 6 hours. (See Mathematics 301-302.) 


Political Science 


101. Introduction to American Government. A review of the 
historical background of the American Government, the forma- 
tion of the Constitution, the structure of the departments of the 
Federal system, their powers and functions are studied. Credit 3 
hours. First semester. 


102. Municipal Government. A study of the evolutionary growth 
of cities, and the relation of the local government to the State 
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and National governments. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 

103. Citizenship. This course attempts to study local, state, and 
national government in operation. Topics: Qualifications of rep- 
resentatives of local, state, and national bodies; suffrage; taxa- 
tion; institutions, how supported and functions; office holding 
and our attitude toward it; the citizen and law enforcement. 
Credit 2 hours. First semester. 

104. American Constitutional Law. An analytical study of 
United States Supreme Court cases dealing with the operations 
of the Federal government. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 

105. Comparative Government, Government and policies of 
England and Continental Europe, particularly France and Switzer- 
land; tendencies in the new Europe; federal government. Credit 
3 hours. Second semester. Prerequisite: Political Science 101. 


Psychology 


201. General Psychology. A prerequisite to all other courses in 
Psychology. This course undertakes to present a brief survey of 
the whole field of human psychology. This includes a study of 
experimental findings in infant behavior and the subsequent 
development of adult modes of response, such as attention, emo- 
tion, habit, thinking, and the nature and development of person- 
ality. Credit 3 hours. First semester. 

202. Educational Psychology. See Education 202. 

206. Psychology of Religion. See Religion 206. 

301. Abnormal Psychology. Psychological theory of functional 
disorders, repression and dissociation, compulsions, obsessions, 
delusions, alternating personalities, dreams, characteristics of 
psychoses will be studied. Special trips to institutions will be 
made. Prerequisite: General Psychology. Credit 3 hours. First 
semester. 

302. Social Psychology. A study of the processes of interstimu- 
lation as they affect individuals and groups. Emphasis is placed 
upon the innate potentialities of the individual and the influence 
which psycho-social environment has upon them. This course 
will alternate with Abnormal Psychology. Prerequisite: Psychology 
201, and Sociology 101. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 

320. Psychology of Childhood and Adolescence. A study of the 
successive periods of development in childhood and adolescence. 
Lectures, special reports, discussions. Prerequisite: Psychology 
201, and Sociology 101. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 
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Religion 


B.L.101. Bible Survey (*Required). A study of the rise and 
growth of the Hebrew religion and literature; Christianity and 
the literature of the New Testament, in the light of their physical 
and social background. Credit 3 hours. First semester. 

B.L.104. The Life and Teachings of Jesus (Required). A 
study of the life of Jesus and his teachings as presented in the 
Gospels. Modern social problems will be considered in the light 
of the principles of Jesus. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 

P.T.221. Christianity and Social Progress (Required). A sur- 
vey of the application of Christian principles in various conspicu- 
ous movements such as philanthropy and industrial advance, the 
abolition of slavery and the saloon; together with an analysis of 
proposed current reforms, such as the abolition of war. Credit 
3 hours. First semester. 

P.T.222. Religion and Personality (Required). A study of the 
nature of religion, and how it may effect personality development. 
Credit 3 hours. Second semester, 

P.T.301. Principles of Religious Education (Required). See 
School of Religion. 

P.T.302. Materials and Methods of Religious Education. See 
School of Religion. 

P.T.303. Teaching in Church Schools. See School of Religion. 

P.T.367. Project Principles in Religious Education. See School 
of Religion. 


Sociology 


201. Introduction to Sociology. This course is designed to give 
the student a working knowledge of the processes of human 
society. Some approaches are made through the topics of human 
nature and the environment. Discussions cover the processes 
of competition, conflict, accommodation, assimilation, social con- 
trol and collective behavior. Class reports and term papers are 
included. Credit 3 hours. First semester. 

202. Population. A general survey of the various theories of 
population as developed by Malthus, Spencer, Gini, and others. 
Problems of population in the United States immigration, vital 
statistics, marriage and divorce are considered. Prerequisite: 
Sociology 201. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 

303. Social Pathology. A study of pathological conditions in 
society, feeblemindedness, insanity, prostitution, poverty, alcohol- 
ism, vagrancy and suicide is made. Inspection trips and surveys 


* Courses marked required must be completed satisfactorily by all who take 
Religion as their major. : 
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will be conducted. Prerequisite: Sociology 201. Credit 3 hours. 
First semester. 


304. The Family. The aim of this course is to establish an 
objective attitude toward the family as an institution of social 
control. Attention will be devoted to the forces which make for 
family disintegration. Surveys will be directed and class reports 
and discussions will be held. Prerequisite: Sociology 201. Credit 
3 hours. Second semester. 

305. Introductory Anthropology. This course includes a general 
survey of both archeology and ethnology of primitive people. Here 
the foundation is laid leading to advanced courses in physical as 
well as cultural studies in this field. Credit 3 hours. First 
semester. 


Spanish 


101-102. Elementary Spanish. The elements of Spanish gram- 
mar with abundant oral and written exercises. Special attention to 
ear training and oral practice. Intended for students who have 
not presented Spanish for admission. Credit 8 hours. Four 
hours through the year. 

201-202. Intermediate Spanish. A continuation of course 101- 
102 with emphasis on rapid reading of some contemporary 
authors. Prerequisite: Spanish (101-102), or two units of high 
school Spanish. Credit 6 hours. Three hours through the 
year. 

301-302. Spanish Literature. Rapid reading of contemporary 
Spanish novels and plays. Prerequisite: Spanish 201-202. Credit 
6 hours. Three hours through the year. 


SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


Faculty of the School of Religion 
WILLIAMESTUARTENE ES O Neeser ae eared eeeeree PRESIDENT 


A.B., Howard University; B.D., Yale University; Graduate and professional 
work, University of Paris, University of Berlin, University of Marburg. 


JOHN L. TILLEY 


Acting DEAN AND PROFESSOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


A.B., Shaw University; Ph.B., M.A., University of Chicago; professional work, 
University of Chicago. 


NICHOLAS FRANKLIN ROBERTG.................. PROFESSOR EMERITUS 
A.B., D.D., Shaw University. 


SAMUEL MOSS CARTER............ ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY 


A.B., B.S. in Ed., Ohio State University; B.D., Yale University; Graduate 
work, Yale University, Ohio State University. 


MILES MARK FISHBER........................ LECTURER IN CHURCH HISTORY 


A.B., Morehouse College, B.D., Northern Baptist College; M.A., University 
of Chicago. 


General Information 


A great need is felt for the development of more efficient Chris- 
tian leadership. To meet this need the University through its 
School of Religion offers a three year course of studies leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. The School of Religion was 
founded by act of the Board of Trustees of Shaw University on 
April 15, 1933 and represents the further development of work 
which has been previously done by the Theological Department. 

A high school student upon entering college may so combine 
collegiate and theological studies as to complete the requirements 
for the A.B. and B.D. degrees in six years. A student may also 
earn an A.B. degree with a major in Religion in four years. 


Entrance Requirements 


Every applicant to the School of Religion should write The 
Dean, School of Religion, Shaw University, who will supply such 
information as may be desired. 

Students will be admitted to the School of Religion only upon 
the presentation of an A.B. degree or its equivalent, except in 
the case of students taking the six year combination course lead- 
ing to the A.B. and B.D. degrees who will enter the School of 
Religion upon completing three years of this work. Only stu- 
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dents who can present satisfactory credentials of Christian charac- 
ter, good scholarship, and a zeal for religious work are encouraged 
to enroll. 


Advantages 


The School of Religion is an integral part of an institution 
in which undergraduate work is also done. The School of Re 
ligion therefore has access to all of the facilities which are neces- 
sarily available for the other work of the institution. Moreover, 
the contact of those being trained for the ministry with a large 
group of college young men and women is decidedly wholesome. 

Shaw is strategically located with respect to ministerial train- 
ing. Raleigh has the advantages which an important city offers 
and is also the center of a large rural section which provides 
training in the rural pastorate. 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


For the B.D. Degree 
Students who take the combination course for the A.B. and B.D. 
degrees must meet the requirements for the A.B. degree, having a 
major in religion, and in addition must spend two years complet- 
ing work representing a full two year program in the School of 
Religion. 
Candidates for the B.D. Degree must: 


1. Be admitted by a vote of the faculty of the School of Religion, 

2. Have to their credit a minimum of 96 semester hours in the 
School of Religion or work approved by the Dean, 

3, Present a satisfactory dissertation, and 

4, Pass a comprehensive examination covering the four depart- 
ments in the School of Religion. 


Expenses 


No tuition charges are made of students in the School of 
Religion and of undergraduate students pursuing the six years 
combination program leading to the A.B. and B. D. degrees. The 
further expenses of the institution may be seen by consulting 


page 17. 
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Courses Offered for the B.D. Degree 


JUNIOR CLASS 


First Semester Second Semester 
Required Hrs. Required Tals. 
Old Testament Literature New Testament Literature.. 3 
and a HIStory. eee ee 5 Life and Teachings of Jesus 3 
Early Church History............ 3 Modern Church History........ 33 
Theory of Religious Educa- Method and Materials of Re- 
tlony ta PAE 3 ligious Education .............. 3 
Christianity and Social Religion and Personality...... 3 
PrOBTOSS iets ee eee eee 3 Homiletics a2. ee 2 
Homileticsa ee 2 = 
pes 17 
16 
Electives Electives 
Hlementary Hebrew I............ 2 Elementary Hebrew II.......... 2 
New Testament Greek I.._..... 2 New Testament Greek II...... 2 
MIDDLE CLASS 
Required Required 
Systematic Theology.............. 3 Systematic Theology.............. 3 
Psychology of Religion.......... 3 Philosophy of Religion.......... 3 
American Church History.... 3 Baptist History and Polity.. 3 
Old Testament Exegesis........ 2 New Testament Exegesis.... 2 
Lite,sot Paula eae oe eee 3 Comparative Religion.............. 3 
HHomileticsescees eee 2 Homileticsweere eee 2 
16 16 
Electives Electives 
New Testament Greek III.... 2 New Testament Greek IV.... 2 
Hebrew Prose I............00....-..--- 2 Hebrew Prose I...............-....---- 2 
SENIOR CLASS 
Required Required 
History of Christian Doc- Contemporary Religion and 
trin es: Hole e eee eae 3 Philosoph yareee eee 3 
Church Organization and Personal Evangelism.............. 3 
Administration _................. 3 Publick Worship sess 2 
History of Missions................ 3 Christianshithicse te 2 
Homiletics iyo ee ee 2 Homiletics ince. arenes 2 
Blectives cn aaa ee 5 Blectives cstas) eee eee 3 
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The Negro Church.................. 2 Apocalypticism and the 
The Reformation.................... 2 Book of Revelation............ 2 
History of Religious Educa- Mohammedanism .................. 2 
QD. Qt 2 Project Principle in Reli- 
Teaching in Church Schools 2 gious Education.................. 2 


DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


Biblical History and Literature 


301. Old Testament Literature and History. An introduction 
to the literature of the Old Testament and a survey of Hebrew 
history. Credit 5 hours. First semester. 

306. Introduction to New Testament Literature. A general in- 
troduction to the New Testament writings, dealing with their 
authorship, occasion, purpose, and content, and including a brief 
consideration of the New Testament canon and text. Credit 3 
hours. Second semester. 


343. Old Testament Prophets. A study of the Hebrew prophets 
as social and religious leaders. Credit 3 hours. First semester. 

345-346. Old Testament Exegesis. The exegesis of Old Testa- 
ment books. Credit 4 hours. Both semesters. 


347-348.—New Testament Exegesis. The exegesis of New Testa- 
ment books. Credit 4 hours. Both semesters. 


357, Apocalypticism and the Book of Revelation. Credit 2 
hours. Second semester. 


History of Religions 


301. Early Church History. Church History of the Apostolic 
age to the close of the papal schism. Credit 3 hours. First 
semester. 


302. Modern Church History. Church History from the begin- 


nings of the Reformation to the present. Credit 3 hours. Second 
semester. 


303. American Church History. Credit 3 hours. First semester. 
342. Baptist History and Polity. This course traces the rise 
and development of the Baptist Church and seeks to acquaint 


the student with its organization, principles, and practices. Credit 
3 hours. Second semester. 


343. Comparative Religion. A comparative study of the major 
religions of the world. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 

361. History of Christian Missions. A survey of the spread 
of Christianity from its beginning to the present time. Credit 3 
hours. First semester. 


362. The Negro Church. A study of the rise and development 
of the Negro church in America. Credit 2 hours. First semester. 
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367. The Reformation. Credit 2 hours. First semester. 
370. Mohammedanism. Credit 2 hours. Second semester. 


Philosophy and Psychology of Religion 


343. Philosophy of Religion. The study of the origin, nature, 
and value of religion. Credit 3 hours. First semester. 

361. History of Christian Doctrine. From the Apostolic age 
to the present. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 

344, Psychology of Religion. An analysis of the religious con- 
sciousness in the light of modern Psychology. Credit 3 hours. 
First semester. 

341-342. Systematic Theology. A discussion of the reasonable- 
ness of Christianity, and the data, laws, and theory of theology 
based upon Christian religious experience. Credit 6 hours. Both 
semesters. 

365. Contemporary Religion and Philosophy. A consideration 
of contemporary religious and philosophical movements. Credit 
3 hours. Second semester, 

366, Christian Ethics. Credit 2 hours. Second semester. 


Practical Theology 
Homiletics 

305-306. Homiletics. The nature of preaching. An elementary 
course in the conception, composition, and delivery of sermons. 
Credit 4 hours. Both semesters. 

341-342. Homiletics. Preachers and Preaching. A study of 
the lives and sermons of the great preachers, the place of preach- 
ing in the Christian Church, and the preparation and delivery 
of sermons. Credit 4 hours. Both semesters. 

344-345. Homiletics. The Content of Preaching. The use of 
the Bible in modern preaching and the preparation and delivery 
of sermons continued. Credit 4 hours. Both semesters. 


Pastoral Theology 
361. Care of a Parish. Credit 2 hours. Second semester. 
362. Liturgics. Credit 2 hours. Second semester. 


Social Service 
221. Christianity and Social Progress. See Department of 
Religion. 
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312. Social Ethics. An analysis of the problems of poverty, 
disease, and crime, and their relation to the family, state, and 
economic organization. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 


Religious Education 


301. Theory of Religious Education. The principles and aims 
of religious education, the developing religious experiences in the 
light of genetic and social psychology. A study of the organi- 
zation and agencies by which religious personalities are developed. 
Credit 3 hours. First semester. 

302. Methods and Materials of Religous Education. Careful 
consideration is given to the selection and organization of mate- 
rials; curriculum construction; technique and methods of teach- 
ing. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 


365. History of Religious Education. Development of educa- 
tional practice and theory within the Jewish and Christian 
churches; the great catechisms; modern movements. Credit 2 
hours. First semester. 


366. Teaching in Church Schools. This course will deal with 
the theory and practice of teaching in church schools. Students 
will be required to teach one two-hour period per week under 
supervision. Credit 2 hours. First semester. 

367. Project Principle in Religious Education. Credit 2 hours. 
Second semester. 


364. Personal Evangelism. A study of the various types of 
spiritual problems of individuals, their causes, conditions of 
growth, and principles and techniques for preventing and rem- 
edying them, and the place of religion in their solution. Credit 
3 hours. Second semester. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Summer School is an integral part of the University, and 
is under the supervision of the State Department of Education, 
Negro Division. 

Courses are offered for those holding Elementary certificates 
of any class, and for those holding Primary and Grammar 
Grade Certificates of “C” class. Courses are also offered for 
these seeking college credit. 

For complete information address N. H. Harris, Director. 


GRADUATES 1933 


With the Degree of A.B. 


Alexander, Mary Adelaide 
Atwater, Bettye Emily 
Boykins, Joseph Vonzo 
Byers, James Hstes 
Capehart, John 

Cheeks, Mermon Eugene 
Graves, Suzanne Mildred 
Griffis, Margaret Elizabeth 
Hawkins, Ednir Elizabeth 
Haywood, Mary Louise 
Haywood, Pauline Ruth 
Henderson, Lyman Beecher 
Herndon, Godfrey Melvin 


Johnson, Thelma Mae 
Jones, Robert L. 

King, Marguerite 
Mallette, Katie Carolyn 
Marrow, Rachel 

McRae, Elvia Thelma 
Ray, Charles Arthur 
Rich, Esther Mae 
Riddick, Leola Holley 
Slade, Lossie Annie 
Washington, Cora Miller 
Wilson, Emanuel James 
Yokely, Clarence Hugene 


With the Degree of BS. 


Boyd, Lester Lee 

Bullock, George Spurgeon 
Christmas, Joseph Bernard 
Daniels, Muscieus Milton 
Davis, Frank Riley 
Furlonge, Hilda Bernice 
Kelly, Florence Walker 


Parker, Thomas Amos 
Person, Rosalind Elizabeth 
Robinson, Frank Price 
Smith, William Wesley 
Stephens, Margaret Hlizabeth 
Thompson, Pearl Elizabeth 
Tutt, Jestina Urania 


With the Degree of B.S. in Home Economics 


Clanton, Josephine Moore 
Ellis, Geraldine Swann 
McVea, Thelma Evelyn 
Owens, Willie Maria 


Spaulding, Bernice Hortense 
Starks, Margie Louise 
Stephens, Bernice Gertrude 
Watson, Mary Pennington 


With the Degree of B.Th. 


Fuller, William Howard 


Griffin, Clifton Ellwood 


Mitchell, Howard Leslie 


ENROLLMENT 1933-34 


Freshmen 

ESLISU CDSE. LANE cco] BSG 1110 fide ER SE ee ap oy es ie eae oe Louisburg 
JSTXOUINETR., ATEN TSISICA 2) 0) 6 CES ee en ERE * = eS SOE RES SONS Winton 
JX STUER. ROUTES ae Se are one meee See Ap Beer eed Whitakers 
pee PLO Varme OL TIGA S DUTY coco ence ccaccnce -csaecceansecovcdeceedeneonencee Courtland, Virginia 
Bay cera LOTT VME LT OO Sone seco sna nec cocch sce Sat seeataecslqeasteee ee satasceneesee Littleton 
Per eUrGCrEMmPEe EE OME ALC KS OD. 2 co eceeveascoeaspsdsaiece=snexevessaccerseasqscsscedesese Vaughan 
[STRESS TREES OT (CY: aa Williamston 
TEES, TRADE GL CRETE A IS) oan eee a Raleigh 
BERANE. TBO Ze 00 (20 1 bee Rocky Mount 
AICO TGC me OMMMEPVON DY 2 2-.2.22.2¢-0scsesc-25-ace-ceen-dastuoesrasccasweecoceeaesdane Windsor 
EF CUMMMSILI UC OMECALT ICO... -c22-21:20c0-c-ac2ecccuscce-nce-acere -ecususneeececanssaenesese Selma 
TBYeveliey, INIA TS) VG big 0 A Fe Ue eee Portsmouth, Va. 
OOM OMmrOy Oliv te Fl OL CN CC ccc ce: ---28e ee - 2-2 c-assstenen-acacacncesessea Brooklyn, N. Y. 
TBvaailber bays, LRG UT Opa) INGER Ala 08 Ce) bane ee rae peer eee weer Peereereeris High Point 
Bradford, Dorcas Carric........._....:..2..-...:-.--..eccssteecensorssatencenses Wilmington 
CUTE, COSTA GT 201 6 2a oe Eee ee Winton 
miriees) Ophelia Martha.<....:...---.-<.0.-1.:--.-.c-se-steneneeagesosuseesenensess Sunbury 
RE ACREAK TY LULLED (oc.25--ccses-Snenccosucseseonstids~ atone ad saeenerupen cue ceveemnqsastvewen Seaboard 
Brown, James Samuel....... ig a EE oe oe eee aa mentee Maxton 
Cabiness, Geraldine ............-..--..---s--s:-s--c-seseeeecseseeceecsecsseceneanenenss Gastonia 
Carr, Mary Frances........-.-.----------:-s-:s-s--sseeneeeeeeeceseeenseecesnsenscecenmnsnens Currie 
Carr, Nettie Ruth................----.--.-------:-c--s--ceesneecesceeersece tence tecseeneneaneens: Currie 
Cherry, Raie Bond..............-..-----:--:--:sseeesesceeseeee enone eetena nana Windsor 
Clay, Bula Mace...........---..-:----s--s-sscecseseeceseseeeecenssennesannesnsnsaenensnenans Kinston 
Cobb, Winnie SuZan..........-.-------------c-ceeseecececeseesesnsetetteeteeeenens New Bern 
Cooke, Clara Godette..........-.-------------csece-sceseenecneesnect ce teet tere aneteneataes Wilson 
Cooley, Ernimelle Elizabeth..............--------------------------- re Asheville 
Cox, James Wesley.........-.-----:-----:-:-css-srsnssceetesncnteseeeoeaenennceatanas Raleigh 
Creecy, Bessie Fraziev...........-.--------------------eeee Rich Square 
Dunn, Bobbie Lee....:-....--.-------c-----o-c--s-cnoneensneseeennnsnecenneratcnavonesaase Raleigh 
Dunn, James Edwat6........---------------------cern sees Raleigh 
Edwards, John Weslej.......------------------------e ree Snow Hill 
Faison, Missouri Ine2..........-.-------------------nsn Wadesboro 
123 C3 ERO EN gh gal OL A: oN CECE ame Delco 
Flagg, Alfred Carlyle.........-----------s---e-eesreree seen Raleigh 
Foriest, John Henry..........--------------------------ssssernsnsnrnteroreeeennnee Pendleton 
Foster, Maud Stella...........----------------------es-eseresereeeee nnn Zebulon 
Foushee, Genive Ada&........--------------s--se-scsnsoretn serene nee ennrennnnns Ashboro 

Clinton 


Fryar, Albert JOomes........--.---2----s-s-s-se-e-snsessnserscterecteestnnennetnntnsenteas 
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Galley, J Qtieey HG Wel traces eee arc ee ctcere secs eeeenee eeeneee Wilmington 
Gilliam; Samuel VAlexand ere eeaseeerar coaster Portsmouth, Va. 
Gingles, Ralph Cornelius esc csc cece seen eee eteenee nena ceesetas Dallas 
Grant. Miltome ROD Cit iecscrse cesses eee ce cease eee aceeneeee eee Tarboro 
Graves, LieWisn iV aD DOTM rst eeeeneeees Jersey City, N. J. 
Gray, Katio Wlize Dep i sss e eng cee eee ree eens Raleigh 
Halls “Joseph » AMAT e Wie cc: coe cae ee eee caer Zebulon 
Hannah Madison Hid wierd sees te prstese eee ereemecsenenee Jackson Springs 
Hargraves, James AMCHIGi is rrek cece) researc eeetassecseseeees Greensboro 
Harper, John) Pal 2222223 ee eee eeasretes Snow Hill 
Hay WOO 2s OD 1 Mil tree cases cee ee ne eee aeeae Raleigh 
Hemphill, James( M2. ee eee Concord 
Hilliard) Dora, Devoliane eee ee Louisburg 
Hines, Marguerite; MCNei lose ee reece enact eree aes Wilmington 
Hodge, Annie Par tenia crass te reece tse aren een ene Raleigh 
Hodges, ;Charles Need Ha trtacreeeeeee e Smithfield 
Holden, Pauline = Lipper es ee Se ed eee eee Raleigh 
Holley; Rloyd) Bermay de ee eee aoe eee ee Hertford 
Holley, «Jessica: Rosa: Leis ss 58 re eee ee Hertford 
Horton, ‘Theoliver we ee rere Zebulon 
JACKSON, Alma HTN eSTUT Cee ee ae ee cee Raleigh 
Johnson, “HWunice sd Willies ce eee cele ee eee a Charlotte 
Johnson!) Paul Hearol dee eee Oxford 
Jolly; Rosalia! BWViZa beth eee Raleigh 
JONES | Pals W ASHin Se OM ces cee eae ree eee Merchester 
Jordan,; Mariony, Brunette. 2 eee eee eee Wilson 
Joyner, Beatrice nbillian ae eee Wilmington 
Joyner); LemuelrJ ack sons eee ee eee Pendleton 
Kearney, James | Wm Ochs ccs cetacean a ee Franklinton 
Kiblers John iCal lyin ee eee eee eee eee Kings Mountain 
Knowles;Claudia! Steir 27:3 so eee nee Raleigh 
Barkin yy SOLD py EO Lie rie seeseee eee ees cece eee Wilmington 
Lawrence, Willie Everette... -222222o2ccce-cceceececenccreceeveseseee-< Wilmington 
Little Theodore Alexand Criss crc eso ceee eee eee een eee Wadesboro 
Lynch, Waith ln Cod Or aire csseccce ere cae tea eae rae een ee ae Raleigh 
McCoy, Gwendolyne Geraldine................ccc.cccceeccccee cette eee Roanoke, Va. 
McRae; Elizabeth Mari eng cgvcrs ce eect acre ee ee Laurinburg 
McVea;, Charles Audrey sek fee ee nee Burlington 
Maides* Booker wlechumseh ne a ee Wilmington 
Manuele William i OL acceso cecpee cent cnet ee anetras epee Raleigh 
Marsh,Mary “Bliza beth ee ed hee ea aU ee Selma 
Mitchell; 'Theodig score 20 esa et Rl Raleigh 
Mizell» Mssiei Leese seb ee SR Aged a EDS ad Williamston 
Moore, sAd die: Lig tess rete) ee yee he ee ein ek OR Clinton 


Moore, Annie Mariest ii cau ill ote sienna de Dileeds Rich Square 
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QUE TASS LEICA «1 SYST 00 0 0 eee eee ee ae eC OP ESP EE ry aS ES Clinton 
Emu om VAT VE TP OWCLL 2200005. 2 2. es Powellsville 
LMT enes TUL We 203 6 0G Ca SS OU eo ne ee De eee ee Louisburg 
PETES, TIBMOCOLS) COUNSY OE SE IIE SE ee Sear Sees Aegean ren oe gee ene oe Greensboro 
neva cl. TOA), GLOW MIA) OY) Hl eee eR Wilmington 
SSiesta./|.,  [EYeraN: |g BE lea ene eee oe Baltimore, Md. 
wen epATI IG Cll On e252 ooo cee ance enceedeeeeceres-eneee-s Pendleton, S.C. 
COM SEETIGL, GETERETS CO) EI RES 01 CCS ae oneness eee ees Roxboro 
COMETS, “NAVEYCIGS W010) Fo) «ener eee le nee Neen nd ene ere a Columbia 
Leeatiiraeye,, COR EWES) 0h Ol DESY 01) si ae ee Eee RES Cofield 
Heese. TLysiie, NYC BA SA a een ree eerie ee rate Bee aera baer re er Raleigh 
L2evnyy,, TSYSV AGNI TIN TESS F229 G7) a PPE ee Poe Wendell 
TE Lepere dh, TROT 7° TET CPS eee Raleigh 
“ere, [LT Uke AN PES FS] 0 eI pe ee Laurinburg 
TPapeyal (ey) UTE Ay 14117 SS ore Norfolk, Va. 
Eo GST) () «tae ee Wilmington 
TB yeuse crane, LDU tery CO XeCS) bs eee nee eee eee Ene eee Plainfield, N. J. 
Raines, William Council.....................-.--.---...------:ceec--nesceesenene en ceececee Apex 
Reynolds, Izola Blizabethh...........----..---------.-----e----ecetecteee teeta Cofield 
Ricks, Melba Henrietta...............--..-.-----------1-1------erere Raleigh 
Riddick,\Dorothy Louwise.................----.--------:---eeeeeee Raleigh 
Robinson, Anne Ellington (MIS. ) ......-------------------------s- Raleigh 
Sampson, Edgar Napoleon...........----------------------1ereer Clinton 
Sanford, Romel Makepeace........---------------------------- New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Shell, Theodore AugustusS.........-----.-----------------1-er Rahway, N. J. 
Sinclair, Reece Blair..........-..--------------------ee-seee ere Wadesboro 
Slade, John Maryland............-.-------------------- nnn Williamston 
Smith, James Claudie..........-.-----.-------------s-c-sserenoreerenere sneer Burgaw 
Smith, James Nathaniel............--.-.-------------------- Fayetteville 
Smith, Mildren Bloise...........-.-------.--------c-sscecesrnet rrr Raleigh 
Stanley, Sadie Lowise...........---.--------------1-e Churchland, Va. 
Stephens, Annie Low..........--------------s-e-cnesceectemecter enter ee Wilmington 
Taylor, Isaiah Bugene.......-.--.---------------sse ct Raleigh 
Torrence, Geneva Jacqueline........-----------------r----rrererrrene Durham 
Thomas, William Tessic.......---------------------c Raleigh 
Lig SCL Sv ME el 00 YO Se eae CE Raleigh 
Tyson, Saylor Bugene.....-..----------------- rn Wadesboro 
Upperman, Louise liza betl......-----eececcceecccceeceeeee rere Raleigh 
ERLE TRS WV LY TIMOD ca hcseea 9a aes een on anes shpnanene Rich Square 
Walker, James Hd ward.....------------------rr Washington, D. Ci 
Ward, Mary: Stiste cc --an--—-nos--secn-mensserere cect meen nner nase Mt. Olive 
“NigTEA EA Chg: Ter= ib S(t ON a | WBnnnineae clo eh catia tact ks RO Dallas 
Wells, Blijah Harrison.......-.--------------------rrore re Rocky Mount 
iota pertin ler, ELIUY 25 -e ao canent es aireimee ie me a Rose Hill 


6 
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Whitaker; Dorothy 0.2 0 ee ee i ae Raleigh 
‘Whiteii Faure SA Ces! 22.2 2 OR 2) Seek MN LUN ee Raleigh 
White Kermit che eee Sie eater eda eu eee eee eee Elizabeth City 
Wigeins wUndean JBeatri Cem ree eee eee ee Cofield 
Williams sPReter: Himes. (Ord) ese ee ee Raleigh 
SWE rn Oa es VV LETT ear tae ay eee Wilmington 
Yorke, -Anner)Mealuares2 2-2 = 2s a eee ae eee Southern Pines 
Young, Fredericka Elizabeth)... 2.0. a eee Brunson, S. C. 
Sophomores 
Albritton; Hugeniaiiloreisg= 202-2 ee Franklinton 
Anderson; Martha iCleo.40 20 ee a Oxford 
Barksdale, Cornelius Bugene............-...::.200---0------css000-- Winston-Salem 
Bosemany Charles) Moren za see eee en Rocky Mount 
BowerssAnMiewHiliza bet hee es salen eee ee ee North Wilkesboro 
Brown,:-ChrystabellsDelphine. 1.2... eee Maxton 
Vexroneay Maule wan AB avepaeers pe ke Lumber Bridge 
Bryant hell ya Win's]0,waeee ree ae ee ee Rocky Mount 
Clarke. Joell vey eee de aa Newport News, Va. 
Cooke; uMarie) Blizabethvics 2). 2 Franklinton 
Cooper, Charles (Greene). ee ee Raleigh 
Cooper; Parthenia [daa 9.12.2.) Bee Raleigh 
Cranford, Jobn Oscar eee ee Asheboro 
Oita ope, Aids Naa ee Asbury Park, N. J. 
Dalton,. GeorgeuWranklin..0. ee Statesville 
Davis, Jonnie: Saravo 20 2 Se eee Raleigh 
Davis; Noravas Wigene).) 0 le eee Landover, Md. 
DeVane;- Carl: Hirod: 5200s 2 ee a ae Devon, Pa. 
Dixon, “John Bzra ue es eC Gt POT sai a Acme 
HAlis Cornelia ‘Cleopatras...<.. 4 oe Louisburg 
Hllis,G Maria: Wve ol eve ee eee Warrenton 
Witz,.Flora’Blizabeths 2000 fe ee Macon 
Ery;.Eisther-Vernickless..... 5) eo eee, Pee Dee 
Glascoe,: Edith: Olivia:@.5.0)0) hs se Raleigh 
Glover; Willie Maes.2.5 22 <b SS ae ee ers a ee Raleigh 
Greene aVincent: Samuel se see on ee Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Haith pEvelyn Sallieveen.ce ee te eee eee Winston-Salem 
Hall) John -Washingtonw) 20.2 9) en ee Zebulon 
Harris, Johnsie. Mac’: cys): |e awe en ee Raleigh 
Harts, Chester sArthurie st cee epee aan eee Sunbury 
Hayes, }Martha\Yvonne.4 4,0.) a a ee Raleigh 
Hill; Curvin Sellars. 227 et onc se nad ean ee ea ee Wilmington 
Hinton Louise "Mae. 12 J! gM | ly AU Oe a Raleigh 
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Plotdormenichard! Winfred. ee, Elizabeth City 
oldenm@lementine Louise. 22. le Nazareth 
PetbyaT uM COT SO CULT CF 2... c. cece. -c:cadsccsncacesecessaccsece-calecescscss Williamston 
Eine mE ADELE OULSC2 eet eee ee ee i Laurinburg 
BurEmVEH SO oLOMiCOM en fi ts es Le te Snow Hill 
WeviStenmeocnua \Walde@N. 2232 .cl coe, Raleigh 
MicImeAniom Willie; Mallett.ccb csc 0k acc ceces oecaee epee cecesclcncecee Pine View 
IMEODEG Vem lgaT WNOTMAMN 2 cce cele ccc ne ecco Wilmington 
Ninderne men Olas W ATT CM! \..280 0 5 oe see weds cct cess en Stem 
VESTN OMmVLOGOM preter tre eee een gs rls ead Soke Ahoskie 
Owens, Teddy R................ aah Ae ar, URN SS RE SES Waterbury, Conn. 
chy rances) EIStel la .-<...2c..-.s.scsseccesceueccvosecsevecoacccecslatecees Wilmington 
eOae Comme OPM AT LOS oo) 820. sec scccds den catebsncsennencedecacoosenccsecceccenceseuzaces Raleigh 
eCiinvyamic GT Olam OUUGTI - 222. 2200200022 .-5 2 222e2caccenncactccadacsed nce deceesteeccetbouates Macon 
[Bee Sy, LECSYTTATKES 10 1D (Sy ee en en Wendell 
Pee IODC EIULIZAD CUI. 2 <2 ---22--n na--actcessaseceacdstansene sstesedadeeesneect Raleigh 
pechmokesHlizabeth Garland ..:.-...-:..22---.-p-.coeccnccssecceeseaceecuccscecvaees Raleigh 
PSUS. INET TU: TEYENH We p 0h eee ee East Spencer 
Smit A OMA OX ATIC CY... .-000-0<c2---202+-0sccnezecness-tesensssteseaeste Rocky Mount 
SSP Ta aed acy “AB ae af 10 EW Ce re New York, N. Y. 
ROMEO Immm Vie CIC © CMTS.) cert csed cece ees see 2ce aon seceveeeedee setae Goldsboro 
Thomas, Miantole Webster. eis. eke ke beak: Portsmouth, Va. 
Seay oles, TE UBM Gey IN 0) le sas a pe aera ere Raleigh 
Mp TTe Ramis OT Vil Es Wie) settee sea Bs oo enact senn eases Greensboro 
VAG HMMELOR ICT UVa COT cress cen sees oc seek fee de cteeeee suet sceen one Portsmouth, Va. 
RWalker Holen’ Beatrice. ...2.::c..1--c..-ce-cee-cceceseeeeene St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Wheeler, William James... Wilmington 
Wy ibiames, e Martha. Merrick 2. ..-.5:22:-cc. 1 occnsssecssnce cere eceoee nen ateenceee Raleigh 
Et COrd WLALY WLI ZA etl) oo. e esate ce cian cose enters escanems Rocky Mount 
Voth AINOS LOM Y <c, sicsie-ce neon cece sn ceccteananece anttenceueans bub seeannenaeeenstene Raleigh 
OTE GeO larae OL VG c..:cc:cctccsan-2---- onan nonngnectcestcecnndessnectrnnecese Southern Pines 
Juniors 

Brett, Thelma Ruth .0.:...---2.-c-------n-2se--cenncenseceeser secene enema eccnsnnsmnstene Winton 
Brooks, Theodore Hamlin...............-.------------------------ Plymouth 
Brown, Margaret Bernice .....-....-.--------------------e Statesville 
Cleveland, John Marion ...........----------------------s-rr Norfolk, Va. 
Easterling, Carl Liederman.............-.--------------------------- Raleigh 
WAISON: CLILCOM LOO ccec nec canscnces ces sentn sentences mente nse ie aes Seaboard 
Fraser, Charles Rivers, JY....----------------------rrrereseeronenens Raleigh 
Freeman, James Jasper-....--------- ere aeancseendeer ab eehameca=aenee soceno-Sa=Cooasen Windsor 

_.----e-- Raleigh 


Gibbons, Juanita Thedora .........--------------------r 
Harrison, Carrie Letha: ......--------.-----------<-n-n-e-eeer occ ceserenennnnrs 
Hayes, Lewyn McCauley ...-..----<-------------------r-crsnenstqemeenscnncrnncnensees 


Smithfield 
Raleigh 
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Holt, Derry William. ...........-..-.----------------2eceeceeececeeeee scene Maysville 
Johnson, Hattie Mae.............---...-.----e-cesecneeeecestsesccenenscenanneceencs Charlotte 
Lawrence, Marion Gladys ...-.....---.-.-.---c-cccseccenecceesceesceneenseeeteenese Raleigh 
TV@ Wrst ERE GTI Tie ee cae aera ree ee Rich Square 
McCullough pL seri Or asec es cae a elo eee Raleigh 
Mosley, Eleanor Josephine .............----..-------1------00-++- Thomasville, Ga. 
Pailin: Marjorie: Liem 022s. sce acose esate cea = orice eens eee Elizabeth City 
Dats yyeney delenit Me lg2 We wesc ecee ee ed cee peers eerec ee asters Boston, Mass. . 
Perrin, Mary ‘RO Weta ieee es ccerneeeetea ee eer eee gee eee eeeesaee Tampa, Fla. 
Pryor, Daisy Tree seca cece ae ase tal ote eee Garner 
Ricks) Wana VD Ov Ot yj oes cies reese ca eee oee aaa aaa e eee artes fae eer eee Raleigh 
Smithy Ada Macey sein Se eee Salisbury 
Smithy Sar aby A mar eae acaeree seen eee ceecensees eeeeaceccee Springfield, Ill. 
Spruell; "Jeannette Wrances fee wnee eee eee New Bern 
Swayze, Sarah Mlorazelli..20 1.23.4) eee Arkadelphia, Ark. 
TTHOMMPS OM, a WL T aA TT eee ee Richmond, Va. 
Whitfield, James Tsaiahiy 22525. 2: 200 ee ate eee eee Wilson 
Williams: Daniel ZAr th a ree eee eee eee Greensboro 
Williams Sy GNey Wiese yes rccccccceee eo enee ane Rocky Point 
Seniors 
Alford): Doriss Mirnestine iets ooo ee ee eee ee Smithfield 
Blacknall, Priscilla, Thomasima cco. ee esc- eee Sangus, Mass. 
Bonner, Josephine Davetta-- ee eee Washington 
Bradshaw LuGyes Or eClae sete eee eee Winston-Salem 
Clarke, Lula jHlizabeth se 22 ee ee ee ee eee Raleigh 
Clays Ellen Ore ta 22 he ce ek oe A ee Goldsboro 
Davis; Narcissus) Amand aes see eee Henderson 
Dawkins, Hugene Anderson see eee eee Union, S. C. 
DeVane; Alvis Pearle. ee ite ee eae Devon, Pa. 
DeVane},Gertha Alexemae iis, ee ey eee Devon, Pa. 
Dunn; Naomi) Bl zabet ha ii acs ceeee aleee Raleigh 
Hstes; Theodore; Hora Keres eee eee ee eee Suffolk, Va. 
Griggs Harry a Kindelan ae Reidsville 
Hammonds. .GladyseDoroth yas see ere ee Tarboro 
Harper Annie: Ruth a 48 See eee pean eee an aes Winston-Salem 
Herndon, Agnes .Constan¢e 42.25.) see Raleigh 
FLOEO TW. Way Leet es eee ee Elizabeth City 
Hubbard; Alyce Strong s( Mrs: )aia ee eee Kinston 
JOHNSON Hie Marie tee) ore Ee el ee ee Chapel Hill 
Jones, ‘Gerlieve: Harris 7.225 Bee et he een ne Raleigh 
Kelly, ;DavidiiSam ueliie saree ae cue. ete ya ean hae East Spencer 
Laws; eMildred | Gatsy i otra coon El or Eman aan Raleigh 


ane SMR AUNR ree such! LO Aes yA! Hertford 
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Massenburg, Stephen Hannibal _.........0....2.-22..---2..-eeeeeeeeeeee Raleigh 
DEC OL mV Viv LOLGG pscchenss eee ee co cost eeek .! See dt eecece sudo dacstaeneeees Henderson 
Monecvees fred eA lexander )i2.15.: 2 ee ee: Raleigh 
MEO frm OER OL Le A LLY Tie eros ooo oe. acae de caaanccbewestecdwebeaune-ceeeveceeces Raleigh 
Hebi ATICS PEVCOOLLGCK: 2222025222202 os-ssetace-nse2saaeeesecenecseceeenes High Point 
Robson, Charles Benjamin. ..........-.........2....:..---seee2--0° New York, N. Y. 
SUT. ANRDLATIS) STI CSYCR es SU Si ere dee ee eee een Faison 
Brel Marion. Catherines: :2 ce c.2..22.--e-s.0n-nt-steccecee oss ce enes Winston-Salem 
MIN INES MEE OLED WELINGS!: IT cece csaiescnsncaee-secess cde see geste Raleigh 
“ANTINGESICODRL, WbteVovaalee Wea & ei glo) ie eee anpeemente yen pete neneee PEE IM one meee renee Raleigh 
RV UAES OMI MMIDYEL VLC VES CLWAT CO Secs seca ee caacesecncneced. conne-eceaseseadacsesececece=tcces Edenton 
Unclassified 
(Drei, UVR RET) TER ee RA RN ee kas eee eae eee Raleigh 
revekinlratieis (ACATis.2.c....-)sgh ss tale dese cade se eecetence Teachey 
Special 
EicnieenMa tiie. FU.) (MIS. ) —-..-n.2- nace nn cen -c nnn nseebeneeent eee cnen anes nesaneen Raleigh 
PATEL PINES Fj racseducacccss-coenuaceoe:2+-s.naserewernonceecssideneerecnsenssneseanacessccsnsense Raleigh 
ibarbetmusarayl. Johnson (MIs. ) 22-2. 222 c-2--2<-ceceeccens denne Greensboro 
MSCS  ATINCS. Lis. .cc-nseccg-d-~cinso-ccecncoceanennssacancvebstdndanesusveiecsnseausecenanews Raleigh 
Christmas, Clarine Blizabeth.............-..-..----------------21-----se Raleigh 
Edwards, Bertha Maye (MIs. )........--.----------:::---1---- eet Method 
Gill, Harriet E. Atwater (MTS. ) ...........--------------------- te Raleigh 
Harris, Blonnie L. Marriott (Mrs.) ......-..--.----------------------+ Wendell 
Haywood, Katie Magnolia (Mrs. ).......-.---.-:-:-:--:::s:sssseseenee Raleigh 
Jones, Charlie Ceylon..........-.--.-----------ce---eserecrecee cess seneseeettnees Raleigh 
MTEL Wy Bee CLAYS conn leccencaeco--en-nenyacenneesenteseceea reper ttenacsvemnssiesustontoemnaraeseecne Garner 
Ligon, Everhardt Margueritee...........-..-----------------------0e Method 
Manaway, Hileen Wilson..............-------------------------r Jackson, Miss. 
Marriott, Lena Florence..........---------------2:---0-e-r renee Wendell 
Maye, Faye Peace (MIS. ) .......-------------------:eceerseseeeete tte Raleigh 
Merritt, Mamie Lovie.............-.------------:-----1--cet seer Clayton 
Peace, Cordelia Russell (MIS. ) ....-..-----------------1------- Raleigh 
Sapp, Mary Byrd (M3. )......------------------:-seeseesesssscenenseeeteeseee Raleigh 
Sharper, Sara Burns (MTS. ) ....-.------------------s---essereeteeet ee Raleigh 
Smith, Margaret Arthur (MIS. ) -...--.-..----------------- Raleigh 
Smith, Pearle Hmily.............----------------s-csessecsosnsoeenrnsnenrasennrotantensace Raleigh 
Taylor, Annie Ruth...........-.-------------------s-eseseseesenenereretesetnaeneeraennnnes Raleigh 


Wilson, Elizabeth M. (MTS.).....----------------------+---e Raleigh 
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School of Religion 


Juniors 


sedsteseed, sl Série l=! Oe CR Portsmouth, Va. 
Clanton} John; Henry s.c2 22s ane ge Littleton 


Bes eames a Oe lens Ween keh I Farmville, Va. 
Neil}, Matthew) Hdward:. = 022720 07 ee Franklinton 
Sherrill, Otho); Leelee ee 2 eee Troutman 
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